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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons but little 

of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a spirit of selfishness 

and hatred that can lead only tochaos. Deeper-seeing minds can 
detect beneath this unprecedented confusion the tidal heart-beat of a new 
democracy whose ruling motive is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident hope 
of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done so. Even 
when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity into groups, 
the world’s great singers have persistently sounded the unifying note of 
love and fellowship. There is no feature of the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these hymns 
of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the great hymns of 
Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples. ee many sources, far separated ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of com- 
mon praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a united Church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and 
expressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first 
suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our 
hope that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians 
~ drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united wor- 
ship. 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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EDITORIAL 








The Empringham Report — 
A Newspaper Morsel 


‘owe IS ONE SURE METHOD by which any pub- 
licity-hunting clergyman in the United States can 
place his name on the front page of almost every newspaper 
in the country. Ask the Rev. Mr. James Empringham; he 
knows! From an obscurity which his self-asserted years of 
devotion to the temperance cause had failed to disturb, this 
Episcopal clergyman became overnight a figure of national 
prominence. Even now, with the flimsy basis of his bid 
for fame fully exposed, his name remains dear to the wet 
journalists of the country. Fifteen years from now, when 
the New Jersey congressman of that period introduces the 
annual bill for the scuttling of the prohibition law, Dr. Em- 
pringham will still be quoted. It’s such a simple little trick, 
this of landing on the front page, that it is astonishing more 
clergymen have not employed it. All that is necessary is 
for some minister—if he can claim some sort of official or 
semi-official standing so much the better—to express in pub- 
lic some misgiving as to the working of the prohibition law. 
The press, still on the trail of the man who will bite a dog, 
will do the rest. To any person who has had contact with 
the movement to prohibit the legalized liquor traffic in the 
United States, three questions inevitably presented them- 
selves at the appearance of the Empringham manifesto. We 
venture the guess that nine out of ten persons who are 
actually committed to the making of a dry nation, and have 
worked for that end, asked themselves, in order, these three 
questions: 1. Who is Empringham? 2. What is the church 
temperance society? 3. When did the Episcopalians ever 
pose as dry enthusiasts, anyway? Now that the facts come 
out the answers in order, seem to be: 1. A candidate for a 


place among the front page alumni. 2. A small, unofficial 
society originally organized to promote “temperance, as dis- 
tinguished from prohibition.” 3. Never. 


Is There a Church Reaction 
Against Prohibition? 
HE SUBSEQUENT MANIFESTO of William, 
Cardinal O’Connell, has precisely the same significance 
in relation to the prohibition situation as has that of the Rev. 
Mr. Empringham. But it will not do to dismiss the whole 
matter lightly because of the sort of churchmen who are 
now being played up as anti-prohibitionists. If the Rev. 
Mr. Empringham and Cardinal O’Connell speak only for 
groups which never have been reliable in their support of 
the dry cause, it is still worth asking whether there is disaf- 
fection among those churches in which the liquor forces 
have faced real opposition. Let it be admitted that if the 
wets employ bunk in their publicity, the drys do the same 
thing. The preacher who makes a fiery prohibition speech, 
and then calls on his congregation to stand as a sign of its 
approval of his sentiments, is indulging in just as much clap- 
trap when he cites this vote as evidence of an unyielding 
dry sentiment, as Mr. Empringham was with his “referen- 
dum.” As a matter of cold fact, large numbers of persons 
can be found in protestant churches who are at least luke- 
warm in their support of the Volstead law. There are oth- 
ers who are still unconvinced as to the value of that law. In 
many places where the drinker was once regarded as with- 
out the pale, there is no longer any great social odium at- 
tached to mild drinking. This does not mean that the 
churches are going backward. It means that they contain 
numbers of people who never have been brought ahead to 
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the point of social conscience implied in national prohibition. 
It means that there is an enormous work of education still 
to be done, and that much of this education must be within 
the churches. 


Where the Prohibition 
Danger Lies 

HERE IS NO DANGER of the repeal of the prohibi- 

tion amendment. There is no likelihood that the Vol- 
stead law will be modified. The country was never drier— 
politically. Each new congress that reaches Washington 
proves more arid than its predecessor when the roll-calls 
start. In a few years the wet legislators of New Jersey, 
New York and Maryland will be left with only a few scat- 
tered veterans of various city wards to hold their lodge of 
sorrow. But the prohibition law is in real danger, none- 
theless. This danger lies in the growth of a spirit of tacit 
nullification. It is disquieting to regard the extent to which 
tacit nullification has already overtaken the amendments to 
our federal constitution. The first ten amendments com- 
prise what we have called our bill of rights, and what the 
war and its aftermath have done to the bill of rights needs 
no telling here. The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
are a dead letter in large portions of the country. If now 
the eighteenth amendment is placed in the same category, it 
will be much more than the cause of prohibition which suf- 
fers. The comfortable gentlemen who are talking so much 
about the growing disregard for law will do well to consider 
the prohibition issue from this angle. If a proper under- 
standing of the seriousness of this danger and an adequate 
spirit of personal commitment can be secured within the 
churches which are officially in support of the prohibition 
law, the menace of tacit nullification will pass. But multi- 
tudes of church members have still to be brought to this 
point of personal commitment. 


The Passing of a Christian 
Adventurer 


HE DEATH of Watts O. Pye means more than the 


loss of a missionary of unusual powers. Mr. Pye 
incarnated the sort of approach to a mission field which 
the changing outlook in non-Christian lands demands. His 
work had proved that a new technique of missions is not 
only possible but, when employed, will prove highly success- 
ful. There is a sense of tragic loss in seeing such a figure 
pass from the field just at this juncture. Seven years after 
the Boxers had wiped out the mission station at Fenchow, 
in the province of Shansi, China, Mr. Pye went in to re- 
organize the work. Shansi is one of the most inaccessible 
of China’s provinces; its inhabitants had been among the 
most conservative of China’s people. Using Fenchow as 
a base, Mr. Pye undertook the task of evangelizing this 
territory. The whole plan of his campaign lay in finding 
Chinese with capacity for service; training Chinese; and 
finally sending out Chinese. The foreign missionary re- 
mained completely in the background. It was the Chinese 
who went everywhere preaching the word. They were 
encouraged to use forms and customs made familiar 
through centuries of ordinary Chinese usage. Even the 
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small foreign training band which Mr. Pye gathered » 
Fenchow was never allowed to put an alien stamp on the 
work of the Chinese evangelists. As a result, in less than 
twenty years, with a band of missionaries always stringently 
limited, with foreign financial support always held at 2 
minimum, the work spread out from Fenchow until jt 
opened more than two hundred centers, covering the proy. 
inces of Shansi and Shensi, and spreading beyond the great 
wall into Mongolia. A few months ago Mr. Pye wrote ys 
that, as nearly as he could figure, the territory being fairly 
well evangelized by the Fenchow mission now included 
about eighty thousand square miles! In all that vast tract, 
there will be only a comparatively few Chinese who will 
know that Mr. Pye ever came there; there will be unnum. 
bered thousands who know that the Christian gospel has 
come there. 


Stern Dealing With} 
Racial Mobs 


WO STATES, Kentucky and Delaware, have given 
proof that they mean to put an end to lynchings within 
their borders. Both have used state troops to insure a proper 
trial for Negroes guilty of heinous crime. In Delaware, 
according to report, barbed wire entanglements and tear gas 
bombs have been employed. Between them, the two com- 
monwealths must have spent at least fifty thousand dollars 
of state funds. In both cases there was no doubt as to the 
guilt of the Negro prisoner. In both cases the crime was 
of peculiarly revolting nature. In both cases anything less 
than prompt and stern decision on the part of the authori- 
ties would have resulted in mob action. But both Negroes 
were duly arraigned before the proper court, both were pro- 
vided with counsel of the highest standing, both were con- 
victed in full accord with the regular processes of the law. 
Both will be executed legally. A little more of this sort of 
thing and lynching will become obsolete. The states can 
bring it to an end if they want to. It now begins to look 
as though they wanted to. One spot of light in this other- 
wise stark picture is furnished by the action of the Negroes 
of Kentucky in raising a fund for the sole surviving victim 
of the crime committed in that state, and of the newspapers 
of Louisville in promoting a reward for the Negro who 
turned the guilty man over to the authorities. 


Mapping the Child 
Labor World 


NE OF THE ESSENTIAL MEASUREMENTS of 
civilized progress is the protection and care given 
children. It is rather appalling to find that if maps using 
white for the nations having the most benign child labor 
laws are shaded off into dark for the less enlightened coun- 
tries, that England, along with Spain and Turkey, are black 
and soviet Russia white on both age and working hou 
limitations. The United States comes in between. Russia's 
minimum working age is sixteen, the day is eight hours and 
those under eighteen are not allowed to toil at night. Eng: 
land has no legal restrictions on hours and lets children g° 
to work at the age of fourteen, but prohibits night work by 
those under eighteen. Our standard, not yet attained in 4 
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canter of states, is fourteen for going to work, an eight- 
hour day and no night work under sixteen. Now comes 
one Ward Thoron, official of a large textile concern in New 
England, warning Massachusetts that unless it lengthens 
the working day to nine or ten hours for women, loosens up 
to southern standards on child labor and allows sundry other 
“sights” to the employers, that the half billion investment 
in cotton manufacturing will move south. Longer hours, 
child labor and lower wages, he says, gives the south the 
advantage, and going down there to take advantage of those 
benign advantages “is the only remedy.” Of course it is 
unthinkable that southern standards should be raised. Those 
who think only in terms of production and look upon the 
worker as a pawn in the game, abhor social legislation as an 
interference with natural law. 


The Radio as a Means of 
Public Agitation 


HE CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR is 

about to operate a radio broadcasting station. Behind 
the announcement lies a condition which should awaken 
serious thought on the part of the public. In explaining the 
new enterprise the secretary of the federation, Mr. Edward 
N. Nockels, says: “The policies of the labor movement have 
been so misrepresented in the subsidized press that the pub- 
lic in general has been cruelly deceived as to our purposes 
and undertakings. On practically all important questions 
we have been denied a hearing at the bar of public opinion. 
We now propose to lay our case before the thoughtful men 
and women of the country through this broadcasting station 
which we will own, control and operate ourselves.” Labor 
leaders say that the government has tried to hinder the es- 
tablishment of this broadcasting station on the ground that 
all available wave lengths are occupied, and that additional 
permits could not be granted. They believe that they have 
surmounted this difficulty by acquiring one of the stations 
already in operation. They plan to broadcast a general 
program of entertainment each evening, with short talks 
on various phases of the labor situation placed between the 
other features. This is one of the clearest expressions so 
far made public of the belief of an important element in 
the community that it cannot obtain adequate presentation 
of its case in the existing media of general communication. 
The taking over of a radio station as an avowed instrument 
of economic and political agitation, for the reasons assigned, 
should be regarded by newspaper proprietors as more than 
a straw in the wind. 


Toledo Newspapers Will Aid 
Racial Goodwill 


EWSPAPER HEADLINES have done their full 

share in stirring up racial trouble in this country. On 
a single day not long ago, three men occupied a conspicuous 
place in the public eye. One had been granted a medal as a 
sign of supreme achievement in the realm of music; one 
had broken a world’s athletic record; one had been accused 
of a crime. No mention was made of the racial inheritance 
of the first two men; practically every headline emphasized 
the fact that the man accused of crime was a Negro. All 
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three were of the same race. This practice, so common in 
newspaper offices, can be stopped. The dailies of Toledo, 
Ohio, have agreed to stop it. Instructions have been issued 
to the reporters of that city that, while the racial adjective 
is not to be suppressed, it is not to be emphasized in their 
writing, and headline writers have been informed that “color 
is never to be used in a headline.” What the Toledo papers 
have done, newspapers in every city in the country should 
do. Here is an immediate contribution to racial goodwill 
which any journal with a sense of community responsibility 
can make. 


Crime Grows 
Younger 


N A RECENT ADDRESS before the Indiana state 

teacher’s association, Prosecutor Remy of Indianapolis, 
cited figures from his records to show how the age of 
criminals has dropped. In ten years the average age for 
burglars has decreased from 29 years to 21; robbers from 
28 to 21, and murderers from 32 to 25. Mr. Remy said, 
“We always had juvenile delinquency with boys destroying 
property and getting into trouble, but we have not always 
had juvenile crime.” He believes the apartment house has 
much to do with it, but made no assessment of the re- 
sponsibility of the moving picture. He does not blame booze, 
but says that adults furnish the boot-leggers. Three-fourths 
of the movie fiends—those who go several times per week— 
are under 24 years of age, and a study shows that full 85 
per cent of the films use vice, crime and sex scenes in their 
scenarios. The habitual movie fan has it all brought to 
him; there is no healthy exertion, but instead an unhealthy 
stimulation of the senses. There are, it is true, many moral 
sequences in the plays, but the suggestible adolescent is 
liable to miss the moral in the submergence of his rational 
faculties by appeals to instincts that have not yet been habit- 
uated to restraint. As Abe Martin says, “The trouble 
with most moral plays is that it takes so long to get to the 
moral.” One might welcome a valley fog for the exhilara- 
tion of the sunlight on the hill, but not many would wel- 
come a swim in sewage for the sake of a clear, cold plunge 
on the far side. We suspect that more of the secret of in- 
crease in juvenile crime is to be found in the abandonment 
of the movies to commercialization than in the new-found 
freedom of youth, the hip flask, or the probation system, 
not to mention other favorite antipathies of those who pre- 
fer yesterday to today. 


The Rewards 
of Poesy 


OES POETRY PAY? It is high time that efficient 

Americans, warned by books on “The Tragedy of 
Waste,” should be tackling this subject. Such evidence as 
some of our acknowledged laureates, such as Walt Mason 
and Eddie Guest, have modestly allowed to seep into the 
public prints has suggested that the art might be able to 
undergo a searching economic test. But there have been 
suggestions that the poets of the Mason-Guest school hardly 
offered a complete field of examination. How about the 
poets who have not discovered the usufruct resulting from 
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syndication in the daily press? How about the common, or 
garden, variety of poet, whose offerings appear timidly in a 
book of eighty pages or so, deckle-edge paper, 14-point type, 
double-leaded, board covers, at two dollars net, with fifty 
copies autographed by the author at ten dollars? Does this 
kind of a poet pay? Can hustling America afford to have 
him around? We now have court evidence which would 
seem to give him an established place among us. For Mr. 
Clarence P. Crane, of Brooklyn, has gone into court to 
prove that it has cost his daughter, Nathalia Crane, $412 to 
act the part of a regular poet during the past year, while 
her two books of verse, “The Janitor’s Boy” and “Lava 
Lane,” have brought in a total of $1,392.90. A simple act 
of arithmetic makes it clear that Miss Crane has a profit of 
$980.90 to show. While not large, such a showing is not 
bad for an eleven-year old. And if a child poet can be made 
to pay dividends of 238 per cent, what may we not reason- 
ably expect of our full grown rhymsters? 


Instead of Foreign Missions 


HE END of foreign missions is here. Any approach 

to the religious problems of the world which conceives 
those problems in geographical terms is outworn. The com- 
placency which regards a certain part of the world as Chris- 
tian, distinct from another part of the world which is un- 
christian, can no longer endure. We face a riven world, 
terribly in need of the gospel in all its parts. Missionary 
bodies may still cling to the word ‘foreign’ in their titles, 
but they place work at home at the head of their programs. 
The advance of the kingdom does not depend so much on 
what happens during the next fifty years in the back ranges 
of Asia; it depends tremendously on what happens among 
the masses of men who may think that theirs is a Christian 
civilization. 

Even if the churches wished to perpetuate their outworn 
ideas of foreign missions, they could not. The peoples who 
have been regarded as complacent objects of a kindly phi- 
lanthropy are such no longer. They object to being thought 
of as objects of charity. They do not hesitate to compare 
their cultural, and even their spiritual, inheritance with the 
inheritance of the west. Western bounty no longer holds 
out attractions to the leaders of these peoples ; emulation is 
leading the masses to become almost as self-consciously in- 
dependent in spirit. There are, to be sure, still a few unde- 
veloped fields in which foreign missions, in the old sense, 
can survive. Most of Africa presents such a field. But even 
in Africa the signs of the coming change are to be discerned. 

In thus describing a situation which has come to pass 
there is intended no suggestion that the field of usefulness 
open to numbers of foreign missionaries is closed. Still less 
is there any thought of aspersing the devoted service of 
those who at present carry on the high traditions of this 
wonderful order of Christian workers. For years to come 
there will be calls for workers of the same tradition. They 
will have even greater usefulness than in the past, for they 
will be persons who go at the direct invitation of the 
churches in other lands to render help that is admittedly 
needed. Particularly in those forms of service which have 
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to do with fields where the west has an acknowledged ad- 
vantage—medicine is a conspicuous example, certain forms 
of teaching and research furnish others—will the call for 
overseas service persist. But the continuation of such sery- 
ice does not imply the continuation of the foreign missionary 
concept out of which it was originally born. 

One evidence that the end of the old foreign missions 
has come is to be found in the fact that we can no longer 
sing our foreign missionary hymns. Three weeks ago the 
pastor of a church in Brooklyn, after a protest by a speaker 
from India, promised that his congregation would never 
again sing Bishop Heber’s, “From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” without dropping out the verse which refers to the 
vileness of the habitants of the east. A year ago the in- 
terdenominational missionary conference at Washington 
was forced to see the incongruities in another verse of 
Heber’s hymn. Three months ago the annual convention of 
a denominational missionary society stopped in the midst of 
a verse in order to accomplish some on-the-spot editing of 
the word “heathen” in the hymn, “Tell it out.” Increasing 
portions of the church cannot seriously announce the doc- 
trine of the fate of the non-Christian world implied in “O 
Zion, haste.” The day of the foreign missions out of which 
those hymns sprung has closed. 

This does not mean, of course, that the purpose of the 
foreign missions of the past has been achieved. The king- 
dom has still to be set up. The rule of Christ has still to 
be established. The salvation which he brings has still to be 
made known to all the nations. There is still plenty to be 
done in overcoming sin and making righteousness triumph- 
ant in China or India or Persia. Nor will the world be the 
sort of world which Jesus dreamed until all these lands have 
been brought under the domination of his spirit. No one 
minimizes the size of this task, nor its difficulty. In fact, 
both these factors are more clearly perceived now than at 
any previous time. But they are thus perceived because they 
are no longer looked at as geographical. It is when the 
task is seen as our immediate home concern—a part of the 
life we live and the life of the man next door—that its diff- 
culty and its size become clear. 

The only conception of the missionary task which has 
any meaning today is in terms of its problems. The world 
is a neighborhood. The problems are neighborhood prob- 
lems. They must be studied for the neighborhood as a 
whole; they must be dealt with in the neighborhood as a 
whole. Only as they are solved for the neighborhood are 
they solved for any of its parts. It is as foolish to try to 
work out the problem of racial brotherhood in terms of 
India, without reference to what is going on in Indiana, 
as it would be to try to work out the problem of typhoid in 
a community by purifying the water in the houses on only 
one block. There are, it is true, a few one-block problems 
still to be dealt with, but the life-and-death problems are 
matters for the world neighborhood as a whole. 

Again and again The Christian Century has tried to sug- 
gest what these problems are. If one has the opportunity 
to visit the sessions of any of the general bodies which are 
wrestling with the challenge of the age to Christianity no 
matter in what country, it will be found that the discussion 
turns everywhere on the same issues. It may be in the 
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meetings of the federal council in America, or of Copec in 
England, or of the national Christian councils in China or 
India or Japan, or even in such an international assembly 
as that which met at Stockholm. The agenda is inevitably 
the same: What are we to do about this mounting spectre 
of color? How are we to secure a type of education which 
can win the race with chaos? In what manner can the 
social adjustments be secured which will free us from the 
menace of war, of poverty, of a destructive industrialism, 
of commercialized crime and vice, of lawlessness? How can 
worship be sustained and enriched in a day when science 
has become a shibboleth? By what means can we bring 
moral renewal to lives exhausted and debauched under the 
fierce conflicts of modern living? These are universal ques- 
tions. For them we must find universal answers. 

What does this new condition mean for the work of the 
churches? As has been said, it means that the attempt to 
hite off a little bit of any one of these problems and say, 
“We will deal with this in terms of Asia, without reference 
to the rest of mankind,” has become transparently absurd. 
Even more than that, it means that the churches must re- 
organize their aims, their thinking, and their technique. 

They must carry to its logical conclusion the advance to- 
ward unity of study and program on the part of the pro- 
testant denominations already made. Such bodies as the 
international missionary council, the foreign missions con- 
ference, the home missions council, and the like, represent a 
long step in the right direction. But these bodies are still 

mpered because they are still forced to act as though the 


problems with which they try to deal could be herded within 


national boundary lines. It is accepted, among most of the 
churches, that the difficulty of the task demands some unity 
of approach, Now it needs to be equally seen that the same 
difficulty demands that the various problems be considered 
as units. 

The churches must learn how to face these issues coop- 
eratively. By that, it is meant that all churches, on no matter 
what continent, must be regarded as having an equal stake 
in the outcome, and so must be invited to share together 
in the task. Here is left room for that high type of devo- 
tion which takes the western Christian away from his own 
home and kin to live and counsel and work with the Chris- 

an of the east. Such service, insofar as it is expert serv- 
ice, will be increasingly requested by the churches of the 
as the size of their task becomes more apparent to 

sut at the same time, the principle implies that 
there should be a place for the eastern Christian who will 
come to the aid of the churches of the west as they seek to 
understand and plan for the responsibilities placed on them. 
Desultory ventures in this direction have marked the course 
of western churches in the last year or two, frequently with 
notable results. It is time that this cooperation became a 
settled policy, regularly maintained. 

The churches must reorganize their agencies to meet 
these new demands. If they prefer to work through a mul- 
tiplicity of agencies, the only sensible division between 
agencies will be on a basis of questions faced. A board of 
race relations, treating that issue in its world aspects, is a 
possibility; a board of home missions, trying to isolate the 
race question south of the Mason and Dixon line, is an 


them 
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absurdity. If they feel that even by this division between 
problems there will be loss of grasp and power, then they 
will have to consider how best to bring their expeditionary 
forces under one command. 

More important than this reorganization of technique, 
however, is the reorganization of thought which will bring 
into service a new type of mission worker, mission exec- 
utive, and mission appeal. If the mission task is conceived 
as a task to be faced cooperatively around the world, then 
the mission worker appears in a new light. As the churches 
of the west reach out for the help which can be given them 
by workers from the east, they will have very clear ideas 
as to what sort of people those workers are to be. They 
will have to be persons of experience, of mental grasp, of 
recognized ability. When they speak, they must speak as 
men and women who have a right to be heard. Precisely 
the same tests must be applied to the men and women who 
are sent from the west to share in the Christian enterprise 
in the east. They must be men and women who, in struggle 
with the universal problems of the period, have shown at 
home that capability as mission workers which assures to 
them a respectful hearing when they seek to counsel others. 

The mission executive becomes thus a new type of per- 
He is no longer one whose interests are held within 
any geographical field. 
of battle. 
other lands as a coordinate strategist. So he gives his major 


son. 
The world is his parish, his field 
He recognizes the man in similar position in 


attention to the study of issues as they demand attention in 
the country in which he is placed; he depends on the ex- 
ecutives in other countries to follow the same course. It 
thus becomes easy, wher an exchange of workers or of in- 
formation is necessary, for a pooling of understanding to 
take place. And the executive becomes, not one who will 
venture to speak with finality on what is to be done in fields 
where his knowledge is limited; he becomes one who has 
earned the right to speak with authority of issues with 
which he has personally lived and wrestled, and who can 
at the same time understand and counsel intelligently with 
the leaders who face those same issues in other environ- 
ments. 

And the mission appeal takes on a new character. It 
becomes not a call to philanthropy, but to cooperative serv- 
ice. It no longer places any part of the world or any human 
being off in a separate compartment, like some cage at the 
zoological gardens, full of strange animals to whom the 
beholders may, if they desire, toss a few peanuts. It shows 
a whole world desperately beset; men bewildered and 
tempted ; all alike seeking heaven while all alike stand on the 
brink of hell. It shows that there is no salve for conscience 
in sending money or men abroad while evils wax at home. 
It does not in the least release from the responsibility to 
use the abundant resources of any one part of the world in 
comradely cooperation with the workers in less fortunate 
parts. But it brings Christians up squarely against the 
obligation to see to it that they throw all the resources which 
are required into the struggle in which they are personally 
enmeshed. 

For such a cause as this foreign missions is a misnomer. 
Christian missions is a possible substitute. As the experi- 
ence of the churches enlarges some better term—some term 
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more clearly suggesting the world-wide cooperative attempt 
to set up the rule of God—will almost certainly be evolved. 
But it is the enterprise, not the name, which counts. 


Christ at the Door of the 
Senate 


OR ONE BRIEF DAY—Wednesday, January 27*— 
Jesus Christ stood at the door of the United States 
senate and knocked. He would have come in. There were 
some within who would have admitted him. But the ma- 
jority said no. The debate was intense. There was unac- 
customed gravity and candor in the speeches. The senators 
seemed to know that they were dealing with a great issue 
of conscience; not an issue of juridical technique, nor an 
issue of party politics, but one deep-rooted in the spiritual 
life of mankind. Such an issue could not be discussed in 
trifling words or tones, nor in the casuistries which disguise 
partisan interests. The speeches were all on a high level of 
personal and intellectual dignity. The interruptions were 
accepted without querulousness and the points made were 
plainly honest points and the replies plainly honest replies. 
The entire debate was worthy of the noblest traditions of 
the senate. 

Whether Christ had waited at the senate door on other 
days of this long debate is not for us to say. But we cannot 
think he was much concerned with the argument pro and 
con on the question whether the court is or is not a part 
of the league of nations. We cannot think he was much 
concerned with the argument pro or con on advisory opin- 
ions. These were technical issues. They carried implica- 
tions, to be sure, which concerned him. But as he passed 
the senate door while these issues were being discussed it 
is hardly likely that he tarried long. He would wait until 
the senate passed beyond the discussion of advisory opinions 
and all technicalities, and came to the really vital issue in 
the whole controversy. No doubt he wondered as from day 
to day he stood outside the door whether the senate would 
ever get to the vital issues; whether anyone would be brave 
enough—or shrewd enough—or naive enough—to bring it 
up. But on January 27 he heard the clerk read the words 
of a certain reservation: 


That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the 
world court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement 
that the judgments, decrees and advisory opinions of the court 
shall not be enforced by war under any name or in any form 
whatever. 

Never before in a human parliament had Christ heard 
a proposal like this. Adumbrations of it he had heard when 
the supreme court of the United States was set up, more 
than a century ago. But for a world institution, involving 
all the nations—not until now had such an idea reached the 
floor of any parliament. 

And Christ tarried through that day, waiting outside the 
door, knocking ever and anon. Some senators hearing the 
strange sound, though not knowing it was Christ, said, We 
must let the stranger in. Others said—also not knowing,— 
"See the eupplement to The Christian Century of February 11, 1926, con- 


taining a full report of the debate in the United States Senate on Senator 
Moses’ resolution. 
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No, if we let him in he will take the helm and direct the 
ship, and we dare not trust our precious cargo to his un- 
familiar hand. Still others said—also not knowing—and 
they outnumbered all the rest—We really ought to let him 
in, but if we do his presence will embarrass the other na- 
tions; they will not receive him; they are wedded to Mars 
and will not have this stranger. 

The debate waxed more and more intense as the day wore 
on. And Christ still waited, and knocked at the door. Once 
it seemed as if his presence and his hushed but urgent knock- 
ing would throw the senate into turmoil. Some one charged 
that those who asked the senate to let Christ in had in- 
vited him to the door not because they sincerely desired 
his admittance, but because they wished to embarrass their 
colleagues of opposite opinion, and to embarrass the other 
nations which had consented to an alliance between their 
world court and Mars. Thereupon noble replies of unques- 
tionable sincerity were made by those who wished to let 
Christ in. The leader was asked if he was really in earnest 
in committing the United States not to use war to execute 
a judgment of the world court. In his reply this opposition 
leader went so far that many thought he actually intended 
to drop all opposition to the court if the senate would cast 
Mars out and let Christ in through the door of this reserva- 
tion. At last came the vote on the reservation—a mo- 
mentous vote, a vote without precedent. The reservation 
was lost. Mars was kept in his immemorial place and Christ 
was turned away. 


But Christ did not go away sorrowful. I shall come back 
again, he said, and they will hear me and will let me in. 


Playing the Part 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


Y LITTLE GRANDSON is in School, and playeth 

Football. And he is Disappointed that he did not 
make the Heavy Weight Team, for he weigheth, as I judge, 
about Sixty Pounds. But he beareth his Disappointment 
bravely, and playeth Hard and Long after School. And 
there was a day when he was to go to a Party at Six 
O’Clock, and he showed up at a Quarter of Six, Covered 
with Mud. And then for the first time he disclosed the fact, 
which had just come to his Memory, that it was a Dress 
Party, and he was to be a Cowboy. 

And the daughter of Keturah said unto him, My dear, 
there is not time that I should Bathe thee and also dress 
thee in Costume. 

And he said, Huh! I do not need to Bathe. I am a Cow- 
boy! 

Now there is a Principle recognized among Scientists and 
Theologians which is called the Parsimony of Nature which 
assumeth that a needlessly great cause will not be wasted 
in producing a given result and I know not why it should not 
apply in the field of Dramatick Art and Fancy Dress Pat- 
ties. 

For hath not that Actor become an Agelong joke who 
Blacked himself all over that he might properly play th 
part of Othello? Why should he be any Blacker than the 
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part which folk can see? What more shall he gain of the 
favour of the make-believe Desdemona if he be black be- 
tween his Shoulder Blades? And so be that a small boy is 
reasonably clean as to his Face and Fingers, and hath a 
wide Hat and a Red Kerchief, why should he waste more 
Water ? 

And I have pondered about the men who Load themselves 
with Useless Knowledge, and walk around wearing holes in 
the Rugs with their Bootheels because they be so heavy with 
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the weight of Knowledge that is good for nothing. 

If so be that the Stream is Over my Head, why should I 
care that it have No Bottom? 

Howbeit, the daughter of Keturah gave her son a Bath, 
and got him into his Cowboy Suit, and he arrived at the 
Party and had a Good Time. But he still insisted that if 
he was washed as far down as his Red Bandana Handker- 
chief, it was enough for the part he was to play. And there 
is something to be said in favour of that view of the Case. 


VERSE 


Life 
I 

- victims we! Through time and space 

We thread our paths, from dark to dark. 
Across the earth’s dumb, joyless face 
We crawl till age retards our pace. 
Once more we view the landscape stark 
Then drop into our tomb. 
No spark 
Illumines its sepulchral gloom. 


II 


God’s pilgrims we! From some far shore 
We come to this bright realm of flowers. 
We pause at youth’s enchanted door 
Then take our way. Abundant store 

Of joy and dreams and friends is ours. 
The sunset comes, then night : 

In bowers 

Of fronded ferns we wait the Light. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Bankrupt 


NE midnight, deep in starlight still, 
I dreamed that I received this bill: 
(———————in account with Life) : 


Five thousand breathless dawns all new, 
Five thousand flowers fresh in dew; 

Five thousand sunsets wrapped in gold ; 
One million snow-flakes served ice-cold ; 
Five quiet friends ; one baby’s love; 

One white-mad sea with clouds above; 
One hundred music-haunted dreams 

Of moon-drenched roads and hurrying streams ; 
Of prophesying winds, and trees ; 

Of silent stars and browsing bees ; 

One June night in a fragrant wood ; 

One heart that loved and understood. 

I wondered when I waked at day, 
How—how in God’s name—I could pay! 


CorTLANDT W. SayrEs. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow 


AM an old, old man; 
My yesterday 
Is spent; I have no lien 
On today. 


But tomorrow and tomorrow— 
They are mine to keep; 
Fill my pipe with dust of dreams 
And let me sleep. 
Etnet Romic Futver. 


The Watcher 


HEN I consider what past fires have burned 

To light the spark within my house of life, 
Kept glowing on a chain of altars rife 
With sentient flame since first the planets turned, 
I marvel at the strength of love concerned 
To guard its life in perpetuity ; 
A Watcher faithful to eternity 
Has fed the constant flame, nor from it turned. 
What bodies housed the flame in that long line! 
What sights of changing land and surging sea! 
What thoughts emerged with the expanding sky! 
Old trends, old faiths, old fears, in part are mine; 
Some residue of each now burns in me, 
Live coals aglow as age on age went by. 


STANLEY LAWRENCE. 


Quatrains 


F WE MIGHT see the vision Plato saw, 
The veils that wrap us round were cast aside; 
We then could read the book of Nature’s law 
And face the truth, serene and open-eyed. 


HY GRIEVE for what we cannot know? 
Why weep for what we cannot find? 
Why plow the barren hills of woe, 
When there are meadows in the mind? 


CHarLes G. BLANDEN 





A Vital Church 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


HERE ARE many kinds of churches and there are 

different ways of conceiving the “true” church. Some 
persons think it must be very old and have a venerable 
tradition. Some think it is found where there are great 
numbers. Some identify it with the church which is the 
most familiar to them, while others expect to find it in the 
newest sect. Many times it is felt to be the church which 
has answered some particular need of the moment, such 
Again the ideal church 


may be thought of as one which surrounds itself with the 


as health or intellectual awakening. 


greatest mystery, professes occult powers or proclaims an 
esoteric doctrine of divine truth. 

All of these conceptions show themselves upon reflection 
to be partial and inadequate. Perhaps it is better not to 
talk of the ideal church, but only of a vital church. A 
vital church is one that offers to people the fullest, freest, 
and most enlarging life in the circumstances in which they 
are living and in those wherein they will live tomorrow. 
What is the best kind of a church in a given community 
here and now? If we forego any attempt to derive the 
answer from proof texts and preconceived theological opin- 
ions we have left the practical experience of religious his- 
tory and enterprise. There have been great changes in 
the conditions of life in different periods of Christianity. 
Many problems which pressed upon the early Christians no 
longer exist. The old persecutions have ceased, there are no 
slaves, the empire has fallen, the kings have departed. We 
have new forms of government, new inventions, new kinds 
of cities, new public schools, organized charity, and a vastly 
better understanding of the life of man. 


DIFFERENT COMMUNITY NEEDS 

Communities within the same city are highly differen- 
tiated. An industrial neighborhood needs a different type 
of church from that of a rural or a residential urban center. 
Certainly churches in different countries or among people 
of different nationalities must take account of varying cus- 
toms and stages of culture. In the actual adaptation of re- 
ligious work the vital church takes careful account of its 
constituency and provides methods and forms of interpreta- 
The 
question must then be made quite specific, remembering 
meantime that it is a universal faith which is to be cultivated 


within the concrete situation. 


tion most effective for developing the religious life. 


What, then, would be the 
nature and work of a vital church in a residential section 
of a large city which is also a great educational center? 
Suppose the membership contains business men of the ex- 
ecutive and clerical class; a smaller group of professional 
men and women such as lawyers, physicians, teachers, and 
artists ; and a small but influential class of university faculty 
and students. All are living a highly specialized and exact- 
ing daily life; most of them have many social connections 
and activities in clubs, fraternal orders, philanthropic or- 
ganizations and cultural sets; and in general their economic 
circumstances are comfortable but circumspect. What 
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should the church try to do for them and what should it 
expect them to do? 


WORK FOR MEMBERS 


The most inclusive and significant answer is that they 
should carry the spirit of their religion into their daily life 
with its varied interests. They are constantly told that reli- 
gion is a way of life in the concrete and practical world, 
There is no distinct line between the sacred and the secular, 
What the church trains and inspires people to do cannot all 
be done in the church building or within the church agencies, 
An analogy may be drawn from the work of other institu- 
tions. The law school trains lawyers, but it sends them 
out into the world to practice. Women buy food in the 
market, but take it home for use. Men purchase clothing in 
the stores, but do not remain there to wear them. A certain 
amount of organization and of attention to the practical 
life of the church is necessary, but it is impossible to pro- 
vide enough offices and committees to give such employment 
to all members and if it were, such activities would be but 
a part of an adequate expression of the religious life. 

Other specialized agencies have been rapidly developing 
in our modern society and they often embody the good- 
will and idealism of Christianity with more skill and effi- 
ciency than specific church organizations could do. Their 
workers receive technical training and achieve professional 
It would be impracticable 
for the church to extend its roof to cover schools, hospitals, 
It cannot carry on extensive industries 
nor conduct assemblies of state to sign peace treaties. Yet 
it has a very vital and genuine responsibility with reference 
to all such enterprises of civilization. It can help to create 
the spirit of goodwill, of justice, and of mercy which mo- 


thoroughness and expertness. 


industries and arts. 


tivates fruitful social reforms and happy daily living. 
FUNCTION OF SERVICES 


It is the function of the church services and atmosphere 
to make clear the needs and the opportunities for social 
benefaction and spiritual illumination and to induce an 
intelligent, sympathetic attitude toward them. To this end 
church members contribute by their presence in the church 
and by their loyalty to its ideals and good works. For most 
individuals these attitudes are most surely awakened and 
maintained in face to face association with other people 
seeking the same ends. Persons seated in a congregation 
need not be merely passive listeners and recipients. If they 
are sympathetic and intelligently in earnest they vitally con- 
tribute to one another and to the whole institution an atmos- 
phere charged with spiritual energy and high purpose. The 
psychologists have discovered the stimulating effect of the 
unconscious demeanor and slightest gestures of the in- 
dividuals in a crowd. Every public speaker knows the 
difference between an audience which is alert and respon- 
sive and one which is cold and uninterested. He himself 
is but one factor in gaining the desired mood and direction 
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of purpose. Every attendant contributes to or detracts 

from the proper spirit of the place. 

Members may also promote the cause of religion by their 
“daily walk and conversation.” Human beings live, so far 
as their significant existence is concerned, largely by con- 
versation. Even the passing exchange of greetings has its 
part in determining the tone and spirit of a group. Buoy- 
ancy, good nature, friendliness have their subtle facial ex- 
pression. But so also have cynicism, indifference, selfishness 
and false pride. The self-centered person who does not 
“see” any but those from whom he hopes for advantage or 
prestige obstructs the flow of spiritual life. Probably the 
church must take some account of different social sets with- 
in its fold and encourage an intimacy of friendliness among 
them which may not be possible for any one toward all 
other members equally. But this need not interfere with the 
sense of a genuine companionship of interest and of co- 
operative enthusiasm throughout the whole membership. 
After taking into consideration all proper regard for the 
delicacy of personal relations there remains a wide area of 
common life in which all human beings meet upon a com- 
And all who are genuinely loyal to the church 
will feel a real partnership with all others who “belong.” 

A consistent member of the ideal church will accordingly 
give some time for participating in its services and social 
life; he will contribute generously of his money in reference 
to his ability and not merely with reference to what others 
give; he will radiate in conversation and by unconscious 
expressions a wholesome, unifying, and buoyant faith in 
its work and purpose. Every person must in large part 
decide for himself the measure of his gifts of every sort. 
It would be a generous devotion for some members to give 
as much interest to religion as they give to football or the 
theatre or the opera. Some men belong to the City club 
but do not often visit its building. They might give more 
to it and get more from it but the club would not wish to 
have them withdraw because they cannot always be on hand. 
Their names are on its roll, they pay their dues, and in con- 
versation they are loyal to its enterprises. Some persons are 
so situated that they cannot give much more than that to a 
church but that kind of adherence to a religious institution 
is better than none and may reasonably be expected from 
any person who wishes to render aid to constructive social 


mon plane. 


lorces. 


FREE THINKING 


In the second place, a vital church cultivates free and 
effective thinking. It is inevitable that human beings should 
think about the interests which they feel to be vital to them. 
Their thoughts may be merely routine and custom-bound, 
but again they may be quite free and enlightened. In the 
ideal church of the type here described the members will 
strive for clear and adequate knowledge. They will not 
accept a creed in the usual meaning of that word but they 
will have ideas about life and duty and destiny. It will be 
areal part of their religion to seek an understanding of the 
world they live in and they will readily turn to the wise men, 
the scientists and thinkers of the time, for help and direc- 
tion. 

We have been more successful in discarding and ques- 
tioning the old than we have in formulating the new. It is 
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easy to deny miracles ; it is not always easy to recognize the 
mysteries which remain. It is not difficult to dissent from 
the traditional creeds, but it is difficult to build up a 
satisfying philosophy of life and to hold it subject to re- 
vision without paralysis or cynicism. Yet this forward mov- 
ing spirit is an essential of true religious faith. It involves 
more than trust in history or heroes; it requires trust in 
life itself. The great testing of religion at the present time 
centers in this fact. The conservatives hold to a fixed body 
of doctrine, a static system of truth. The liberals believe not 
so much in revelation as in discovery and in a continuing, 
creative process of knowledge and faith. Professor Kir- 
sopp Lake has classified religionists as fundamentalists, in- 
stitutionalists and experimentalists, the group 
mediating between the other two. The institutionalists are 
for keeping the peace and will concede only as much to the 
experimentalists as may be appropriated without endanger- 
ing the welfare of the church or its constituted agencies. 
They are given to compromise, to expediency and not in- 
frequently to obscurantism. Their opportunism is not satis- 
fying to either extreme, however valuable it may be in con- 
serving an external harmony and practical cooperation. 


second 


EXPERIMENTALISTS 


The members of an ideal church will know what these 
distinctions mean. They will find their way more and more 
into sympathy with the experimentalists but they will not 
be intolerant of those who linger in the other camps. The 
final test of the validity and the significance of ideas and 
systems of ideas for religion is the freedom, power and 
satisfaction which they bring into life. The great end of 
religion is to gain life and life more abundant. By this 
standard many traditional ideas are being discarded. For 
example, perhaps the world had no beginning. If science 
points to such a conclusion religion is not thereby under- 
mined but only an old theory of creation is given up. Re- 
ligion may well take us where we are and ask how we may 
become better. When this religious outlook is won many 
solving ideas appear with it. There occurs a new per- 
spective and a new horizon. | well remember the thrilling 
experience of discovering and adopting certain new ideas 
about the order of the world. 
created attractive opportunities and awakened measureless 
enthusiasm. 

Another fruitful thought came from a fifteen minute 
talk on the idea that the world is young and that the pro- 
cess of creation is now going on. That brief, quiet talk 
by a learned professor in a college chapel furnished all sub- 
sequent years with fresh interest and meaning. 
a welcome for the modern hymn which begins, 


They opened fresh vistas, 






















It prepared 


Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete ; 

* * > * * * * 
That thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still. 

That thought has been an inexpressible relief from old 
puzzles as to how this actual world of stress and pain, of 
partial justice and defeated hopes could be the finished work 
of a perfect Being. Many events, disasters and bereave- 
ments, which in the old view had to be accepted as the work- 
ings of an inscrutable Providence may now be frankly 
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viewed as accidents and miscarriages which were never 
deliberately intended or purposely visited upon mankind. 
It is also possible now to understand how many calamities 
may be avoided and eliminated. 


OPTIMISM POSSIBLE 


It becomes evident that while existence is precarious it 
is not clouded by angry threats of suffering for no cause or 
reason. Life is not wholly a weary pilgrimage in a com- 
pletely hostile and hopelessly evil order of nature. It has 
its measure of genuine joy, of fruitful achievement, of 
realizable ideals. Religion is justified in celebrating joy- 
ously and confidently many actual events and many rea- 
sonable hopes here and now. This melioristic optimism is 
strengthened by the growing scientific conviction that human 
nature is not set and fixed in a fatalistically determined 
pattern or character. A better knowledge of infancy, of the 
flexibility of behavior under nurture and training, through 
an indefinitely long period of plasticity, opens the way to 
promising experiments of education and eugenics. The 
marvelous achievements of scientific discovery, invention 
and organization in the physical realm are beginning to be 
regarded as significant of equally great possibilities in the 
psychological and social life of mankind. 

Such ideas suggest the increasing power of the race to 
develop a greater use of reasonableness, of exact and serv- 
iceable knowledge, and gradually to attain more and more 
understanding and control of the means for securing and 
enhancing all the spiritual as well as the commoner values 
of life. It therefore becomes the opportunity, not merely 
the duty, of religious people to use their intelligence to the 
utmost in the pursuit of the highest ideals. The fact that 
this is an arduous and endless task does not lessen its appeal 
or destroy its incentive. From such insights and sug- 
gestions new religious outlooks and new ventures of rational 
faith emerge. 

How transforming and solving is the idea that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is now relatively of little importance; 
that the truly modern thinker is neither unitarian nor 
trinitarian ; that it is not the birth but the life and thought 
of Jesus which should be considered; that popular amuse- 
ments may be used religiously, bringing joy and natural 
comradeship into life; that cities are helpful to the moral 
as well as the physical and intellectual life; that the mis- 
sionary attitude is present in foreign trade and _ politics 


as well as in religion and therefore the “missionary” is just 
as natural as any kind of idealistic promoter; that it is 
easy to be liberal in theology and difficult in social and 
political matters; that experimentation often leads to dis- 
covery of important ways of making religion vital and 
benign. 


SYMBOLISM 


The third characteristic of a vital church is its symbolism. 
A symbol is something—an object, a word, an act, a per- 
sonality—which suggests far more to the imagination than 
is present to the senses. A cross may be only an upright 
piece of wood with a shorter piece fixed at right angles to 
the upright and at two-thirds of its height. But as a 
marker for a soldier’s grave or as a sign above an altar 
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it becomes the symbol of divine love poured out for the 
redemption of broken and undone humanity. In a world 
of defeat and loss it is the token of victory and hope. [t 
signifies that the love of God is adequate to blot out the 
shame and heal the wounds of every soul. Who does not 
need to be reminded of infinite mercy by some such simple 
yet profound sign of divine love? 

The church building itself becomes a quickening symbo| 
to the congregation which gathers in it, especially when age 
and use have made it a place of rich and vivid memories, 
A very plain chapel which has been the scene of inner con- 
flicts and of aspiring faith undergoes a transformation. It 
becomes in truth a house of God, and a very gate of heaven. 
A beautiful and suitable building stirs and releases the 
imagination with still greater power and illumination. It is 
inviting and hospitable like the love which created it. The 
warmth and friendliness of its aisles and pews are reassur- 
ing and its arches are sheltering and uplifting. Its seeming 
distances, though within small dimensions, have the effect of 
setting the soul in an open place yet surrounding it with 
that mercy which is “like the wideness of the sea.” 


CONGREGATIONS A SYMBOL 


The congregation is itself a symbol. Usually, in a mod- 
ern church, not half of the members are present at the reg- 
ular services. Those in attendance represent the whole 
group, and on occasion act fer them. But the congregation 
is still more widely symbolic. It suggests the universal ex- 
perience of humanity, seeking light and companionship and 
salvation from its burdens. The church offers an idealized 
fellowship, not only with those visibly present but also with 
those great souls of the ages who have wrought and con- 
quered and bequeathed their works and spirit to the race. 
And at the center of that fellowship, vivid and dominant, is 
the sense of a divine presence. It is humanized and brought 
near in the thought of Jesus Christ. It is magnified and 
lifted up to infinity in the speculative doctrines of faith. 
In that world of aspiration each human soul learns to see 
himself in two widely contrasted relations. Now he is of 
earth and time, set in the vast order of the universe and 
subject to the decrees of the divine will; again he is taken 
up out of his limitations and finiteness into sonship with the 
eternal, sharing in the mysteries of the powers of life and of 
death. 

In our own time there is a deep and widespread craving 
for an enrichment of public services. In every communion, 
even in those which in the past have inclined to confuse all 
symbols of beauty with popery, there is evidence of a long- 
ing for something more than extemporaneous speech and 
an impromptu order of service. They are seeking nobler 
hymns, they experiment with the surplice for the choir, they 
venture upon processionals, they retrieve some lines of 
gothic architecture, they light a candlestick, they put flowers 
about the altar, they place stained glass windows, they cele 
brate Christmas and Easter, they give pageants and indulge 
in festivals. Even the moving picture and the radio have 
been consecrated here and there to sacred uses. 

Religion, in its free, normal expression, has always et 
ployed the great forms of art. Only in some age of reaction 
and austerity has religion been barren and puritanical. To 
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day it is recovering the richness and beauty of symbolism 
which protestantism too much excluded. But that symbol- 
ism will necessarily be more than a reproduction of the 
forms of the past. It will adopt such of them as are conso- 
nant with the spirit of a religion of adventure and discovery, 
but it will not hesitate to find new rituals, poetry, music and 
drama as it has already appropriated and invented new 
forms of organization, new methods of instruction and new 
programs of reform. So long as it keeps the spirit of free- 
dom and spiritual understanding it will not allow its symbols 
to become bonds and chains, or think of any of them as 
necessary to salvation or essential to Christian character, but 
will permit the widest variation without prejudice or ex- 
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clusion. When a symbol is mistaken for an ordinance it 
loses its value; when an ordinance is viewed as a symbol its 
power is enhanced. 

A vital church will continue to seek and to create more 
expedient and effective ways of cultivating the religious life 
in close cooperation with the enlarging and deepening life of 
society. It will endeavor to keep its members alert, dynamic 
centers of idealism and good will; it will encourage them to 
think and to attain all possible knowledge; and it will enlist 
them in the production and use of diverse forms of art by 
which the heart and will may be profoundly moved to feel 
and act in harmony with the finest possible visions of human 
well being and destiny. 


Mississippi and Her Colored People 


By William T. Holmes 


ARD ON THE HEELS of the pamphlet, “Missis- 

sippi and the Mob,” commented on and commended 
in a recent issue of The Christian Century, came in swift 
succession at Clarksdale, Mississippi, the trial of a Negro 
charged with the murder of a white plantation manager, 
the most heinous crime known to the cotton-raising “delta” 
region; the acquittal of the accused by a white jury; his 
capture by a mob within a few minutes, almost under the 
eye of the sheriff and in sight of the court house; within 
a few minutes more the finding of his murdered body near 
the city limits of Clarksdale; a few days later, charges 
against the country sheriff of gross neglect of duty, and his 
temporary relinquishment of office; the indictment of three 
or four men for complicity in the murder ; the trial of the 
one against whom the state seemed to have the strongest 
case; his acquittal; the restoration of the sheriff to his 
office; the dropping by the state of the cases against the 
other suspects. 

Thus does Mississippi take on, in the minds of many ob- 
servers, the character of one who says and does not. In 
her pamphlet she spoke brave words ; at Clarksdale some of 
her citizens have belied her words. She has denounced 
lynching, but she has failed to convict a lyncher. It is not 
to be wondered at if a sarcastic “I told you so” is on or 
near the lips of critics, and if in particular there are many 
among Mississippi’s million colored people whose full con- 
fidence in their state has not yet been won. Rightly or 
wrongly, Mississippi is criticised for being too weak in 
general principles, too strong in those personal feelings 
which balk at the conviction of a neighbor for crime. 


ANOTHER SIDE 


Not at all by way of excuse or palliation, not as an offset 
to this failure of justice, but by way of showing the other 
side against this dark background, it would seem fair, and 
encouraging, to pass in review some accomplishments of 
Mississippi for the betterment of her colored people. 

The crime and failure at Clarksdale raised throughout 
the state a storm of indignation and protest. “Mere words,” 


do you say, “when the situation cried out for stern deeds”? 
True. But ten years ago—perhaps five years ago—there 
would not have been even words. The matter would have 
been regarded as merely an incident and would have passed 
almost without comment. Indeed, it is doubtful if a Negro 
then charged with murdering a white planter could ever 
have been acquitted by a white jury, or so much as brought 
to trial. While it is true that in the 1925 record for lynch- 
ing, Mississippi occupies among the states the place of 
shame, yet the shame of herself which has been expressed 
by many of her citizens shows the development of a healthy 
conscience. 

And in addition to this intangible factor of a protesting 
state conscience, Mississippi has taken certain forward 
steps which represent deeds, not simply words, and which 
give promise that even the words of protest will before long 
be made good. Here are some facts concerning Mississippi's 
treatment of her colored people which have been gathered 
by the editor of the Tougaloo News, a paper published by 
Tougaloo college, a school for colored youth in Mississippi. 


SCHOOLS 


Fifty-six colored public schools in the state now carry at 
least some high school work. Twenty-five of these carry 
through the twelfth grade and are accredited for college 
entrance, and twenty-five more of similar rank are definitely 
planned for in the near future. Twenty-seven of the fifty- 
six are county teacher training schools, and one (at Clarks- 
dale, the scene of the recent troubles) is a county agricul- 
tural high school. In the state department of education four 
men, two white and two colored, now devote their whole 
time to colored public schools, not the least part of it to the 
establishment and standardizing of high schools. Ten years 
ago Mississippi had no such schools whatever, supported by 
taxation. A big state-wide colored high school program has 
already begun to gather momentum. 

Rosenwald rural schoolhouses have now been erected in 
the state at a total cost of more than $1,250,000. Of this 
amount Mr. Rosenwald has contributed more than $250,000; 
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colored and white Mississippians about $1,000,000. In push- 
ing a Rosenwald rural school program, Mississippi stands 
second among southern states, or next to North Carolina. 
Many town and city colored school buildings have been 
built within a few years, notably at Jackson, Vicksburg, 
Mound Bayou, Hattiesburg. Some of these schools cost as 
much as $100,000 each. 

Coahoma county is putting over a statesmanlike program 
of rural education, topped by the county agricultural high 
school at Clarksdale, mentioned above, including also six- 
teen junior high schools so placed that at least one will stand 
within three miles of every home in the county. Below these 
there are 85 elementary schools. This county has set the 
pace, and its educational program has rightly made its 
superintendent, Mr. P. F. Williams, a national figure in 
rural education. For two years now a summer school has 
been held under state auspices at Alcorn college, which 
colored teachers are urged to attend. As an incentive they 
are offered college credit for all the courses they complete 
with passing marks. Thus do the state educational authori- 
ties definitely set a premium on college preparation for 
colored teachers and principals. 
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In cooperation with the national government, Mississippi 
is seeking out her crippled youth, is having their limbs and 
bodies straightened and restored, and is providing the means 
for their education and training. During 1924-25 the num- 
ber of persons in danger of becoming burdens to society 
who were thus restored to the service of society was 190, 
and of these fifty were colored persons. “The average cost 
of training per case was $109.87,” reads the report. “The 
average amount earned per case before training was $107.99, 
and after training $705.25, a gain of $597.26 per case.” The 
gain to the fifty colored beneficiaries is included in this re- 
port. 

At Sanitarium, on the high ground of the piney woods 
country south of Jackson, on the Gulf and Ship Island rail- 
road, a refuge for tuberculosis patients throughout the state, 
one building has been set apart for colored patients, and 
those who have been there report that they are given every 
needed attention and excellent care. 

There are two Mississippis: one of them emerged in the 
dark deed at Clarksdale, the climax of other dark deeds; 
but the other already leads the state outward toward inter- 
racial light. 


Wanted—Men for the Chinese Army 
in America! 


By S. Ralph Harlow 


HERE IT WAS, on the official army posters, the call 

for men. On the train from Shanghai to Tientsin I 
heard a Chinese captain telling of his own experience with 
the Chinese garrison in San Francisco. There were only 
922 enlisted men and 57 officers, the same number that the 
United States had kept in Tientsin back in “the good old 
days.” At Washington, beside the legation guard of Chi- 
nese marines—that corps brought to such high efficiency by 
Russian army officers—there were 650 men of the regular 
It was now 1956 and China 
had maintained this force at Washington for a quarter of a 


army of the Chinese republic. 


century, not quite as long as the United States once main- 
tained an equal force in Peking, from 1901 on. Chinese 
gunboats, constructed especially for navigation in the har- 
bors of the Pacific coast cities, had become familiar sights 
to Americans, who had begun to resent deeply the special 
concessions and extraterritorial “rights” which some of the 
leading Asiatic nations had demanded. It is true these 
“rights” had been granted by America’s own officials, but it 
was at a time when America was helpless before the vast 
military and naval resources which the united countries of 
Asia had been able to bring to bear upon the situation. 


MISSIONARY HELPFULNESS 


China, on her part, had rendered great services to Amer- 
Buddhists had built their 
schools and temples in many cities, and their schools had 
been flooded with young Americans. These priests had 


ica’s cultural and religious life. 


been gentle folk, with a message of peace, but the great re- 
public of China felt that it must protect its citizens in a land 
where mob outbreaks and race antagonism was strong. The 
thing had reached a climax back in 1930, when a mob had 
lynched several respectable Asiatic merchants and mission- 
aries. The mob was made up of: the lawless elements, but 
the American government had paid heavily in indemnities 
to China, Japan, and India, all three nations having rushed 
troops into America to establish law and order. These coun- 
tries still maintained armed forces and held rigidly to their 
“concessions” though no mob violence had taken place for 
over twenty years. 

Among these concessions which irritated the Americans 
most, was an arrangement by which Asiatics were exempt 
from arrest or trial in American courts. China had found 
that her citizens could not get justice in American courts 
and had joined Japan in this demand. If a Chinese killed an 
American the American police could not touch the murderer. 
Only a special “foreign police force” could arrest him and 
before a panel of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian judges he 
might be tried by the law of Asia. 

In the American schools and colleges the feeling of re 
sentment grew stronger because of “incidents.” For exam- 
ple, an American laborer had been shot and killed by a Jap- 
anese employer. The man had been chairman of a commit- 
tee, begging the Japanese employer to raise wages. The 
“foreign police” had done nothing. This was in Los An 
geles. The Americans of Los Angeles paid nine-tenths of 
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the tixes in the “restricted section,” a large concession con- 
trolled by the Chinese, Indians, and Japanese. But not a 
single American was permitted to have a vote or a voice in 
the city’s affairs. The beautiful park in which the Chinese 
and Japanese men, women and children walked and played, 
had signs warning dogs and Americans to keep out. 


STUDENT AGITATION 


The students of the university objected to all this. When 
the news of the murder got around they formed parades and 
marched through the streets. They were unarmed, save for 
their banners, on which were such inflammatory statements 
as, “Away with the foreigners,” “We want the same right to 
govern ourselves in America that the Chinese want in 
China.” Inflammatory talks were made from street corners. 
A senior, the captain of the varsity football team, urged the 
crowd of students to storm the foreign police station, where 
several of their fellow students were imprisoned. At the 
police station an armed guard of Tibetans, Mongolians, and 
Afghans, under the command of a Chinese captain, held 
back the students. The American boys were in an uproar. 
The police captain lost his head and ordered the students to 
No one could hear his words in the din of voices. 
He waited a few seconds and then ordered his troops to 
open fire. 

Among the dead and dying was the son of the president 
of the university, a promising boy. Another boy, who died 
on the way to the hospital, was a medical student whose fa- 
ther was beloved in all that part of California. Feeling ran 
high. Days passed. No action was taken by the foreign 
commission. The papers of China, Japan and India sup- 
pressed the facts or did not get them. But some of the 
Buddhist missionaries sent cables to their home authorities. 
It chanced that a great Buddhist conference was on, and this 
conference took action. It passed a strong resolution against 
this “economic and militaristic imperialism in America.” 
Members of papers wrote editorials, some on one side, some 
on the other. 


disperse. 


A SEETHING PRESS 


But the press of America seethed. The Chicago Tribune 
came out with an edition printed in red. It spoke of the 
peaceful and law abiding habits of the Americans. It went 
back to the fact that we were not a militaristic people, that 
we wanted to live in peace and harmony with all nations. It 
deplored the fact that in the year of our Lord 1955 nations 
could resort to armed force and rely on militarism, in a 
world where the league of nations and the world court 
offered a better solution. It even taunted China, which 
posed as a great republic, for continuing to stay out of the 
league and the world court, while America was in it, though 
China considered herself the exponent of democracy. But 
the circulation of the Chicago Tribune was not large. It’s 
motto, carried at the top of its editorial column, “Under 
heaven all men are brothers,” was not popular, because it 
was from a Chinese classic. 

Foreign industries were sucking into the great mills thou- 
sands of American women and children. So poor had the 
Americans become, among a certain class, that they were 
willing to let their children work in the Chinese and Jap- 
anese mills for a bowl of soup and a place to lay their head. 
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One Chinese firm reported a dividend of one hundred per 
cent on the invested capital for five years in succession. 
Such industry certainly needed “adequate protection.” 

On the train that day the Chinese captain remarked, “You 
see these Americans aren’t really civilized and we bring them 
the culture of the ages. Where would America be without 
China?” Being an American, taking graduate work at the 
University of Peking, I could not agree with him. I recog- 
nized the great benefits which had come from China’s cul- 
ture and her contributions to science, but I despised the con- 
descension and tone of race superiority in his arrogant young 
voice. My blood boiled as we drew into the station at Tient- 
tsin and again I read that hateful sign flaming on the great 
posters. A Chinese recruiting sergeant stood beside it, 
wearing a medal suspended from a red, white, and blue 
ribbon, for service with the Chinese troops in the United 
States. The words on the poster could be read a hundred 
yards away: “Wanted—Men for the Chinese army in 
America !” 


Of course it is alla dream. The reality was far different, 
and took place this afternoon on the streets of Northampton, 
Massachusetts. On my way down to the post office I passed 
three signs and a recruiting sergeant. One hundred yards 
away I could read the great black letters on the army poster : 
“Wanted—Men for the American army in China!” 


Judean Hills Are Holy 


UDEAN hills are holy, 
J Judean fields are fair, 
For one can find the footprints 
Of Jesus everywhere. 


One finds them in the twilight 
Beneath the singing sky 

Where shepherds watch, in wonder, 
White planets wheeling by. 


His trails are on the hillsides 
And down the dales and deeps ; 

He walks the high horizons 
Where vesper-silence sleeps. 


He haunts the lowly highways 
Where human hopes have trod 
The Via Dolorosa 
Up to the heart of God. 


He looms, a lonely figure 
Along the fringe of night, 
As lonely as a cedar 
Against the lonely light. 










Judean hills are holy, 
Judean fields are fair, 

For one can find the footprints 
Of Jesus everywhere. 


WILuIAM L. Stripc ur. 


British Table Talk 


January 21, 1926. 

T ILL LATELY we used to be divided according to our atti- 
tude to Ireland or to disestablishment or to temperance 
reform. It looks as if all parties are now turning to other battle- 
fields; the problem of coal and electricity is becoming more and 
more serious. Mr. Lloyd George, with his unerring eye for the 
strategic points in a campaign, has seen the new situa- 

Domestic tion. Mr. Baldwin, who is not the man to leave 
Politics things as they are, has already announced his inten- 
tion to deal on a national scale with the provision of 

electrical power. His sketch of his proposals has been well re- 
ceived in the main, but the first announcement never draws the 
fire of the real opponents of change, and they are many and 
strongly entrenched. Meanwhile, Mr. Churchill solemnly warns 
us that there must be economies in all the services. He, too, 
will have to fight for economy, if he is to win it. Each depart- 
ment declares that there must be economies, but, as for itself, 
it has none to make. The admiralty has already hinted that it 
is not prepared to economize in essentials. But there are many 
who wish to know what there is essential in the provision of 
tin-clad cruisers. . “The party conflict,” Dr. Temple says 
in “Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship,” “is very 
superficial; Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Macdonald have far more 
political ideas in common than either shares with the duke of 
Wellington. The mind of the age really guides both parties; 
but each party only possesses part of it.” The book from which 
this quotation is taken is commended by the bishop cf London 
for the Lenten reading of his clergy. It is a short but admir- 


able book which discusses such subjects as discipleship and politics, 
discipleship and economics with the author’s characteristic lucidity. 
No one can show more convincingly what part the church 


should take in the political and economic scene. He ends with 
a chapter on the primary need—conversion. 


Father Ronald Knox and a 
Burlesque Which Failed 

Among the preachers whom The Christian Century invited to 
contribute to its pages this year is Father Ronald Knox. He is 
the most powerful popular advocate won by Rome since Hugh 
Benson went over. Since his conversion he has preached widely, 
edited a considerable theological treatise, “God and the Super- 
natural,” written a good but not great detective yarn, but last 
Saturday at Edinburgh, without meaning it, he won a new fame. 
He became indeed the cause of widespread dismay among the 
unwary listeners to the wireless. He was announced to give as 
part of the evening’s entertainment a burlesque, “Broadcasting 
the Barricades.” When the time came, everything was done 
to tell the hearers what was coming, but some missed this direc- 
tion or did not take it seriously. Father Knox began to read, 
in the manner of the announcer, a burlesque account of how a 
procession of the unemployed was sacking at that moment the 
National gallery, proceeding towards Whitehall, roasting alive 
a professor (due to give a talk over the wireless) and blowing 
up Big Ben. As one reads the words in cold print, it looks so 
evident that they were a broad and farcical burlesque that it is 
strange to learn how many hearers were alarmed. Inquiries 
poured in to the office of the British Broadcasting company, 
and a special announcement had to be made later in the evening 
to reassure the nervous. They say that most of those who did 
not see the joke were English, and that the Scots were not 
taken in. Father Knox has always had a merry wit. In the 
days before he left the church of England he never tired of 
poking fun at Dr. Sanday and other liberal churchmen, and one 
satire of his still lives in Oxford memories. “The Absolute and 
A-bit-of-hell” it was called; it was occasioned by the publication 
of “Foundations,” by a group of young churchmen, most of 
whom have won positions of great influence in the church... . 
To return to the broadcasting, I doubt if the authorities will 
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repeat the experiment of making this kind of joke on the 
wireless. 
> . + 

A Four-fold 
Call 

Next week in Westminster 2,700 representatives will assemble 
to hear the call from the world to the church of England. All 
the diocesan bishops will be present. Never before has there 
been so large a conference of missionary enthusiasts from all 
the schools of thought within the church of England. The call 
from the world is sounded in four books which are before me. 
They deal with the far east, India, Africa, and the Moslem 
world. They are models of what such documents ought to be. 
The call is made by the facts as they are calmly and scientifically 
set forth. What the specific problems are in each area; what 
has been done; what must now be provided if the church is not 
to fail in its trust—these things are so put before the reader 
that he will henceforth have no excuse if he pleads ignorance. 
Here, to take one out of many examples, is a passage from “The 
Call from Africa”: “It is a most astonishing and terrifying 
thought that practically all the strategic points of the Moham- 
medan advance on Africa are held wholly or in part by Anglican 
missions—the Nile valley right from the heart of the Moham- 
medan world to the heart of pagan Africa; the Niger river from 
French territory right to the coast; Mombasa and the Uganda 
railway; Zanzibar, Dar-es-Salaam, and the Tanganyika railway. 

The responsibility is tremendous.” . All of us are 
busy at this time in education campaigns, but those not in the 
Anglican church will salute its splendid plans with admiration 
and with no twinge of jealousy. In this field of work we have 
learned how to have fellowship with each other. 
* * * 

A Loss to 
Methodism 


It is not long since I called attention to the hopeful beginning 
of a new pastorate in the Kingsway hall. With every promise 
of a great mission to central London, the Rev. C. F. Ream 
began his work in September last. Last week he died after 
undergoing two operations for mastoids. He leaves a wife and 
four young children, and his death has all the sadness that be- 
longs to the close of lives before the promise of youth is fulfilled. 
To the Methodist church the loss is serious, but that church has 
never hesitated to make big plans, confident that the men will 
be raised up to carry them out, and it has never lacked men to 
step into the place of those who are taken. Mr. Ream was a 
Cambridge man, a scholar and a powerful preacher. In Strat- 
ford, not far from where I write, he did a great work, and made 
a peculiarly moving appeal to youth. 

* * * 
Among the 
New Books 


It is 25 years since Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch published his 
“Anthology of Poetry”; now he has published an “Anthology of 
Prose.” It may be doubted whether such a book is possible. A 
lyric is complete in itself; but it is seldom that a piece of prose 
can be complete, and there is a danger that the selecting eye 
will single out purple patches. Whether Q. has succeeded in 
doing the impossible, I do not know, but his book is irresistible. 
The reader will often wish to have other selections, but he will 
find little or nothing which he will think unworthy of remem- 
brance. Every reader knows the splendor of our poetry, but 
not every reader can have understood the marvelous variety and 
beauty of our prose. The only complaint I have is that on al 
most every page I have been tempted to leave the book for the 
time, and turn up the author whose words I have just been 
reading. Q. takes you along a great trunk railway, and every 
station at which you stop you wish to alight and take the 
branch-line train. . The study of “Frederic Harrison” by 
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his oon is a remarkable tribute to a positivist to whom his reli- 
gion was as absorbing an interest as the Christian faith has been 
to the great saints. The positivist creed was once described as 
Catholicism minus Christianity. Frederic Harrison used to 
preach his doctrines to a handful of people in Newton hall and 
he never wavered nor gave way one inch throughout his long 
and honorable life. Truly a Victorian, of whom all men who 


yalue integrity will be proud. Mr. Austin Harrison has carried 
the reader into the very center of this fine life, and he deserves 
our thanks for his frank filial piety. 

. > > 


And So Forth 

Dr. Schweitzer, in a letter just received in London, reports a 
grave epidemic of dysentery among his African neighbors: “In 
the districts around Lambaréné,” writes Dr. Schweitzer, “people 
are already dying of famine. I have still enough rice for about 
a fortnight for the hospital. If I do not get further supplies I 
do not know how I shall feed my patients. It is terrible to see 
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the famine. Rice has doubled in price in three months, and I 
must have 60 kilos at least a day, if not more. Nevertheless, 
despite these cares, I am profoundly happy in my work.” .. . 
Mr. Wickham Steed, formerly editor of the Times, urges that 
a league of nations’ commission should be appointed to investi- 
gate the question of war-guilt. . . . The bicentenary of John 
Howard was celebrated by a special service in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral. The Christian World asks the pertinent question, why 
when John Howard, who was a Congregationalist, is celebrated, 
only Anglicans took part? . . A farewell dinner was given 
last week to Dr. Harold Balme, who has returned now to 
Shantung. Everyone who has followed the mind of this coun- 
try towards China will be thankful that Dr. Balme was in 
England in 1925. . . . The newspapers are still following up 
their quest for topics of interest to readers who are concerned 
about religion. “Have we lost faith?” is the theme of one series. 
“Can our churches unite?” is another. 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


A Poet’s Lincoln 


NEW BIOGRAPHY of Lincoln every year is none too 

much in this age of standardized personalities. For no 
American leader resisted so energetically and so successfully 
the attempts of his own time to “organize” and to label him. 
Here is a story to the point; it is one of the numerous enlighten- 
ing stories told by Sandburg in his new biography. Lincoln at- 
tended a religious meeting at which Peter Cartwright, famed 
Methodist circuit rider, was to preach. In due time Cartwright 
made the request that “all who desire to lead a new life, to give 
their hearts to God, and go to heaven, will stand.” All stood 
up, except Lincoln. In a grave voice the preacher said: “I 
observe that many responded to the first invitation to give their 
hearts to God and go to heaven. And I further observe that all 
of you save one indicated that you did not desire to go to hell. 
The sole exception is Mr. Lincoln, who did not respond to either 
invitation. May I inquire of you, Mr. Lincoln, where you are 
going?” Lincoln rose slowly and spoke deliberately. He said: 
“I came here as a respectful listener. I did not know that I 
was to be singled out by Brother Cartwright. I believe in treat- 
ing religious matters with due solemnity. I admit that the 
questions propounded by Brother Cartwright are of great im- 
portance. I did not feel called upon to answer as the rest did. 
Brother Cartwright asks me directly where I am going. I de- 
sire to reply with equal directness: I am going to congress!” 
And the meeting broke up, it is reported. 

There have already been published a score of important Lin- 
coln biographies. A good many books on Lincoln have appeared 
quite recently. Some of these later works have been little more 
than albums of interesting stories of the great story-teller. 
Some, like Jesse Weik’s “The Real Lincoln,” have carried a 
wealth of description, incident and interpretation of the Lincoln 
personality, from the lips of those who knew Lincoln more or 
less intimately. Some, like N. W. Stephenson’s “Lincoln,” have 
made an attempt to explain Lincoln’s development through 
phase after phase of his career, with an evident straining at 
times to make the facts fit the scheme. Last year came Barton’s 
two-volume work, in which was brought together a vast amount 
of valuable information relative to Lincoln’s ancestry, personal 
characteristics and especially his religion. In this work was 
much argument, and most of it winning argument, on one or 
another of the disputed points of the Lincoln story. Now 
comes, this year, an elaborate work in two volumes, ABRAHAM 
Livcorn: The Prairie Years, by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, 
Brace, 2 vols., $10.00). It covers Lincoln’s career up to the 
year of his leaving Springfield to assume presidential responsi- 


bilities at Washington. It is written by a poet who is also a 
painstaking historian. Sandburg has crowded his pages with 
facts which he has carefully backed up with dependable evidence. 
Having lived as a boy and young man in Knox county, Illinois, 
he grew into manhood haunted by the testimonies concerning 
the prairie Lincoln from the lips of pioneers who had known 
him. Moreover, he talked with men and women in Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois who had come in contact with him during 
his boyhood and young manhood. In addition, he has absorbed 
the wealth of information afforded by a careful study of the 
letters, manuscripts, photographs and other items which make up 
the numerous private and public collections of Lincolniana. Of 
especial value has been the collection which has been assembled 
in Chicago by Oliver Barrett. 

But in order to write a biography of Lincoln, much more is 
required than a mass of information. And Carl Sandburg brings 
to his task other qualities than wide reading and scholarly 
thoroughness. He brings the rich emotional nature of a poet, 
as well as an almost uncanny power to see and interpret the 
significance of isolated facts. One reviewer has described this 
biography as the life of a poet by a poet. That Lincoln was a 
poet may be disputed by some, but not by those who under- 
stand him—and who understand also what makes a poet. He 
was not a rhymester, although he did make some ineffective 
attempts to compose some rhymed verse. But the author of 
the Gettysburg address and the second inaugural was a poet of 
the highest order. It is an interesting fact that Lincoln ex- 
pressed great interest in and appreciation for Walt Whitman, at 
a time when the greatest of our poets was being ridiculed for 
his “barbaric yawp.” 

And Sandburg is a finished artist. You will find here but 
little argument, nor is there much in the way of eulogy. The 
term “The Great Emancipator” is not found in the two volumes. 
Nor is the phrase “the man of destiny.” There is no effort to 
write an epic of America, with Lincoln as the Odysseus of the 
story. The author does not stop at various points to show how 
“here is revealed the Lincoln who is destined to become the 
greatest of American presidents and the martyr of a great 
cause!” Sandburg hasn’t time to do this—nor inclination. He 
has his eye too closely upon his subject. As a conscientious 
sculptor he knows that if he pauses to tell the world what a 
wonderful man Lincoln was, the clay with which he is working 
will harden, before he brings into shape the true Lincoln. Only 
occasionally does he forget himself to wander off into bits of 
poetry, which seem somewhat out of place in the book. His 
usual method, which is the method of an artist, is to piece 
together, bit by bit, the fabric of this strange man’s personality 
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and career. And at last there is the living, breathing man re- 
vealed! 

How Sandburg can paint character! Here is his picture of 
Nancy Hanks: “She believed in God, in the Bible, in mankind, 
in the past and future, in babies, people, animals, flowers, fishes, 
in foundations and roofs, in time and the eternities outside of 
time; she was a believer, keeping in silence behind her gray 
eyes more beliefs than she spoke. But so much of what she 
believed was yonder—always yonder. Every day came scrub- 
bing, washing, patching, fixing. There was so little time to 
think or sing about the glory she believed in. It was always 
yonder. ” and Sandburg has written another poem! 

And here is Mary Todd Lincoln: “There was ‘go’ to her, an 
urge sending her toward place, power, station, ‘high degree.’ 
She cared deeply for all objects representative of class, the 
acclaim of prizes, blue ribbons, distinction. Again, like certain 
fast horses of the blue-grass country, she ‘chafed at the bit’ if 
the restraints of life, the leashes put on the frail, mortal limbs 
and hours of women, were too much and too many; or again 
she was full of the lust of being vividly and proudly alive for 
the gaze of others; her stride and attitude was that of the horse 
champing, the hoofs wanting to go, to be a winner known to 
grandstands, vast amphitheaters of spectators.” No wonder 
Abe Lincoln, who would not allow himself to be organized, did 
not always get along easily with this lady—to whom, however, 
Mr. Sandburg accords much credit and approval. 

Here is Herndon, who was destined to wield a strong in- 
fluence upon the developing Lincoln: “For young Herndon 
there was far, passionate magic in words such as liberty, equal- 
ity, brotherhood, justice, humanity. For him there was reality, 
driving and terrific, back of the phrase ‘the cause of humanity.’ 
Sometimes the whole world of human struggle divided itself 
for him into two causes, ‘the high and noble cause,’ and ‘the low 
and degraded cause.’ Enthusiasms lighted torches in him and 
flung banners; a human cause must have bonfires of elation and 
faith.” 

And here is the Lincoln who has returned from his term as 
congressman at Washington: “The inside changes that began 
to work in Abraham Lincoln in the four or five years after he 
came back from Washington had their connection with the 
changes developing in the heart and mind of the country. He 
was ready to be the tongue and voice of those changes. As he 
walked with his long, easy stride, with a head bowed till the 
chin rested on his collar-bone, with a sober face and eyes of 
deepening mystery, he was already carrying a load, already in 
the toils, almost ready to cry, ‘I shall never be glad again.’ He 
was lawyer, politician, a good neighbor and story-teller, a live 
companionable man; these belonged to his role. He was to be a 
mind, a spirit, a tongue and voice. 

“Out of the silent working of his inner life came forces no one 
outside himself could know; they were his secret, his personality 
and purpose, beside which all other facts of his comings and 
goings were insignificant. He became a seer and sayer; he took 
responsibility personally; he solved, resolved, and answered 
terrible questions. In the speeches he was now ready to 
make, with the American nation for an audience, there would 
be reason and passion rising so overwhelmingly out of them 
that some men and women would know they came from other 
regions than those of personal ambition. He was beginning to 
see what a little and willing piece of sacrifice a man must be 
for the sake of a dark fame.” 

It would be interesting to consider Mr. Sandburg’s poignant 
story of Lincoln’s love affairs, with his touching portrait of Ann 
Rutledge; to study more in detail the development of Lincoln 
from a shrewd politician to a statesman of prophetic ideals; to 
allow the author to paint for us the companionable Lincoln he 
knows and loves—he calls him “the most companionable charac- 
ter in history”; to note how this biography of Lincoln is, in some 
respects, an autobiography of the author—for Sandburg too, in 
much agony of soul, has learned the self-reliance which the 
prairie gives its sons, and has wrought out for himself, at last, a 
life of splendid achievement. And still more interesting than 
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that would be a consideration of Sandburg’s estimate of the 
religion of Lincoln. Especially so since Carl Sandburg is one of 
the most religious of modern poets. He will smile at that 
sentence. Yet that statement is according to truth if religion 
has its springs in a deep consciousness of the element of mystery 
in life. There was a strange, brooding mysticism in Lincoln; 
and there is that same mysticism in Carl Sandburg, which after 
all is the key to the man. Had he not this mystical nature, he 
could not have given the world what I feel to be the most satis- 
factory literary study yet produced of the Lincoln of the “prairie 


years.” 
Tuomas Curtis CLarK, 


Schweitzer 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER concludes his interesting discussion 

in “Ethics and Civilization,” with a few telling chapters on 
“reverence for life.” He puts forth reverence for life as the 
ethical attitude that the civilized man holds, and proceeds to develop 
the thought to a point that smacks of sentimentality. It is highly 
significant, therefore, that in his recent MEMorrs oF CHILDHOOD Anp 
Youtu (Macmillan, $1.60) he reveals the fact that this attitude 
traces back to his earliest boyhood. “I have twice gone fishing with 
rod and line, just because other boys asked me to, but this sport was 
soon made impossible for me by the treatment of the worms that 
were put on the hook for bait, and the wrenching of the mouths of 
the fishes that were caught. I gave it up, and even found courage 
enough to dissuade other boys from going. 

“From experiences like these, which moved my heart and often 
made me feel ashamed, there slowly grew up in me an unshakable 
conviction that we have no right to inflict suffering and death on 
another living creature unless there is some unavoidable necessity for 
it, and that we ought all of us to feel what a horrible thing it is 
to cause suffering and death out of mere thoughtlessness. And 
this conviction has influenced me only more and more strongly with 
time. I have grown more and more certain that at the bottom of our 
heart we all think this, and that we fail to acknowledge it and to 
carry our belief into practice chiefly because we are afraid of being 
laughed at by other people as sentimentalists, though partly also 
because we allow our best feelings to get blunted. But I vowed that 
I would never let my feelings get blunted, and that I would never be 
afraid of the reproach of sentimentalism. 

“I never go to a menagerie because I cannot endure the sight of 
the misery of the captive animals. The exhibiting of trained animals 
I abhor. What an amount of suffering and cruel punishment the 
poor creatures have to endure in order to give a few moments’ 
pleasure to men devoid of all thought and feeling for them!” 
Whether this be rank sentimentality or not, the sincerity and heroism 
of Schweitzer remains undoubted. 

This little book is interestingly written, though there is perhaps 
nothing exceptionally remarkable about it. It is the account of a 
sensitive boy, who is destined to become a genius, growing up ina 
protestant manse in a little village in Alsace, immediately after the 


Franco-Prussian war. 
Mies H. KrumBINE. 


Religious Education 


N THE BASIS of a survey of the entire field, conducted under 
the direction of the department of religious education of North- 
western university, Dr. P. Henry Lotz has produced a comprehen- 
sive volume under the title, CurrENT WeEEK-Day Re icious Epvuca- 
tion (Abingdon, $2.00). The author traces the development of this 
form of instruction, giving an interpretative report of the survey, 
its objectives, and present program, including a detailed treatment 
of lesson material, worship, text-books, and social and recreational 
activities of week-day schools, as well as a discussion of their 
physical equipment. 


There is a constant call for new games and programs for recrea- 
tional work and home entertainment. Ethel Owen’s Book oF ORicI- 
NAL Parties (Abingdon, 75c.) presents plans for twelve special 
occasions, with details in the matter of invitations, games and re- 
freshments. 
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In winter prepare for summer. The growing need for guidance in 
planning religious services for summer camps and other forms of 
out-door services is met by Services 1n THE Open (Century Co., 
$1.00), arranged by Laura I. Mattoon and Helen P. Braydon. It 
contains a collection of eighty hymns and songs adapted for informal 
open-air services, and much other material which will be useful to 
program-makers. 


Margaret Slattery’s You Can Learn To Teacu (Pilgrim Press) 
is a thorough revision of her classic “Talks to the Training Class.” 
The author is a normal school teacher who was a pioneer in the 
field of psychology, applied to religious pedagogy. It is not a guide- 
book or a method-book, but a simple statement of principles. The 
thesis is that any normal person can learn to teach. 


Ernest J. Chave’s THe Junior (University of Chicago Press, 
$1.25) is perhaps the best general treatment of the problem of re- 
ligious education of children from nine to eleven. It presents many 
illustrations of life—situations of children of this age, but its chief 
value is in the establishment of a point of view and the opening up 


CORRESP 
Every Church Has Its Outdoor Men 


Eprror THe Curistran Century: 

SIR: There is always much to thank you for. At present I 
am especially grateful for your allusions to Episcopal “church- 
manship” in the editorial on “indoor sport.” Our would-be 
rigidity on the sacredness of “our tradition” is so very unchris- 
tian. One Episcopalian minister said publicly recently that “he 
could feel nothing but charity for his protestant brethren’’—the 
words may not be exact. 

But I would not have you think that such is the generic atti- 
tude of our denomination. A large, and thoughtful, minority 
feels quite otherwise. At my training school, the students ar- 
range evening services on the Tuesdays in Lent. In my last 
year,—though we had two Episcopal bishops, I think,—we liked 
best Dr. Marquis of Detroit and an excellent preacher from a 
nearby Unitarian parish. But then, do you not find the growth 
of willingness to understand others in all the denominations? 

New Haven, Conn. Rocer W. Bennett. 


The 25,000 Ministers Made the List 


Evitor Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Very late in the game, at a time when your series of 
sermons from the pens of the twenty-five most influential preachers 
in America is to assume permanent recognition between the covers 
of a book, and perchance, is about to go into our libraries as one 
record of American Christianity in the year 1925, I should like to 
utter a gentle inquiry and protest. And perhaps my note will seem 
querulous as well as belated when I state that it comes from an 
Episcopal clergyman. 

I simply wish to ask: Is it possible that a book so representative 
and comprehensive as the proposed volume of sermons should fail 
to recognize the existence of the Episcopal pulpit? To be sure the 
Episcopal church does not pride itself upon pulpit eloquence and the 
communion is not numerically great in this nation; nor would the 
clergy probably cooperate as they should in any widespread ballot 
as to the most influential pulpiteer; nevertheless it is inconceivable 
that at least one of its leaders should not stand among the twenty- 
five most influential preachers in America. 

I think of our national capital and one popular figure imme- 
diately springs into mind, as it must inevitably to the mind of any 
one familiar with that city, the figure of an Episcopalian rector who 
packed a large downtown church for three years whenever its doors 
were open; who, when elected to the bishopric, drew a crowd of 
35,000 to an outdoor meeting. I think of a number of our eastern 
cities: Atlanta, Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
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of avenues of approach to the mind of the child. Any teacher or 
parent who studies it will know his child better than he ever did 
before. 

I can make only brief mention of a few other worthy books. A 
Tor Notcn Teacuer, by A. H. McKinney (W. A. Wilde) is an 
inspirationai treatment of the function and personality of the 
teacher. THe Cuitp in THE Tempie (Doran, $1.50) is a series 
of junior sermons for special days, by Marion G. Gosselink. Epu- 
CATIONAL EvANGELISM, by A. J. William Myers, and Waar ts Re- 
Licgious Epucation (National Sunday School Union, London, 2/6 
each) are volumes in “Every Teacher’s Library.” The first is a 
sane treatment of the subject of the conversion of children and their 
commitment to definite religious attitudes. The second is a con- 
sideration of general principles with emphasis upon the social concept 
but also with rather more attention to the theological factor than is 
perhaps given in most recent studies. Herbert Martin’s Formative 
INFLUENCES IN CHARACTER (Longman’s, $1.40) deserves rather 
fuller treatment and I shall try to speak of it again. 

WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


Montclair, and in each at least one Episcopal pulpit has been out- 
standing. And this merely in pulpit power, the basis on which 
your selection is presumably made. 

Let me conclude my seemingly ungracious protest with one further 
query. Would a volume on the American Pulpit in 1885 have 
omitted a sermon by Philips Brooks? I suspect so, if it depended 
upon popular ballot by the clergy. 

Church of the Messiah, 

Baltimore, Md. 


James A. MITCHELL. 


Are There “Offsetting Advantages’’? 


Enrtor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In the article by Paul H. Douglas on “The Minister and 
His Hire,” a point is made that I would like to see substantiated. 
In writing of a basic salary he says that the minister in the 
small town has certain “offsetting advantages” in living costs 
that would make this basic salary for him some three hundred 


dollars or more less than that of his city brother. I wonder 
how he gets that way? Our city brothers in the ministry all 
seem to have this living cost complex. They are always telling 
us rural preachers that we have these “offsetting advantages” in 
living costs, but I have never yet known one of them to point out 
what these advantages are. 

I will not stop to mention the figures given by Mr. Douglas, any 
more than to say that I would like to see him and his wife, if 
he has one, live in any average small town in Ohio for $1,100 a year. 
That sounds like some of the elders and deacons that want to know 
what the preacher does with all his money. I just want to search 
for these “offsetting advantages” that he mentions. 

Living costs can be grouped under four heads: rent, heat and 
light, clothing and food. I do not mention charities and read- 
ing, because every one regulates them according to need and 
ability. Does the small town minister have any advantage over 
his city brother in any one of these four avenues? 

1. Rent. I suppose that Mr. Douglas would expect the $1,100 
to cover rent. Of course, many small town churches have par- 
sonages, but when they have, the salary is regulated with that in 
mind. In the average small town, a house having the same con- 
veniences that will be found in the city apartment, will rent for 
close to the same figure per month. If the minister saves to any 
extent here, it is because he denies himself these conveniences. 

2. Heat and light. Assuredly, coal costs as much in the small 
town as in the city. Sometimes more, because it has to be 
hauled farther. Electric light rates are from two to three times 
higher. I pay a rate of eighteen cents per kilowatt hour. Com- 
pare that with the five or six cents of the city preacher. Of 
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course, I could use kerosene. That would be an “offsetting 
advantage.” 

3. Clothing. I must buy my clothing from the same sources 
that my city brother does. If I get the same quality, I pay the 
same price. The small town preacher is not ashamed of his 
calling. But when he attends gatherings of his brethren he does 
not want the distinguishing mark to be his cheap clothing. The 
same applies to his family. 

4. Food. He buys from the small town store where he lives. 
The small town merchant buys from the city jobber. The city 
merchant has a quicker turnover on his goods, and usually sells 
on a smaller margin, because of greater volume of business. I 
can go to the nearest city, thirty miles away, and in a day’s 
shopping save enough to pay my gasoline bill, and dinner for 
wife and myself. 

Let us look at another item. Mr. Douglas makes a difference 
of from $50 to $100 per year in educating our children, to the 
advantage of the small town man. In Chio we have a uniform 
school law. Our small town and rural schools are under the 
same requirements as the city schools. We would not have it 
otherwise. Our text books cost the same. The children need 
the same amount of clothing. They must be fed. They have 
their school functions. Pray tell me where are the “offsetting 
advantages”? 

When it comes to the matter of wedding fees, special ad- 
dresses that bring a little compensation, and the like, the city 
man has all the advantage. The small town man must operate 
acar. He is spared the single item of street car fare, but he 
makes it up in the operation of his car. 


Rudolph, O. Cuaries W. Perry, 


De-Militarizing Our Colleges 


Eprron Tue Cueistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Three hundred and eighty-two universities, colleges and 
secondary schools are listed by the war department as maintaining 
some form of military training. In 197 schools attendance at drill 
is to some extent compulsory. Some require it for the first two 
years, some for the last two years, some for four years. The actual 
value of this training for purposes of national defense is very low. 
It is even lower as a means of promoting physical health and ideals 
of right citizenship. But as a means of keeping alive the military 
view of life, its value is high. The military view of life is opposed to 
freedom of speech and conscience and to faith in reason and good 
will, as the foundations of security. 

Many of our finest young students who come closest in contact 
with military training see this clearly. The Evanston interdenom- 
inational student conference in resolutions, widely printed, declared 
for abolition of military training in high schools, in church and 
denominational schools and in all colleges, including the compulsory 
features in land grant institutions. Recently student referendums 
in such places as the college of the city of New York and Ohio 
State university have shown majorities against compulsory training. 

The national study conference of the churches held in Wash- 
ington with representatives from 28 communions declared, “We em- 
phatically disapprove of compulsory military training. We urge 
careful review of the effect of military training in all its phases.” 
The Ohio pastors’ association during the week the student referen- 
dum was being taken at Ohio State university and when the whole 
state was talking about the action of the Cleveland school board 
in ousting all military training from Cleveland’s schools, unan- 
imously voted in favor of abolishing military training in all high 
schools and its compulsory element in colleges. 

Do our churches mean business? Will they back up their own 
young people and their representatives? One concrete opportunity 
to answer this question with an emphatic “Yes” is furnished by the 
existence of the committee on militarism in education which issued 
the widely circulated pamphlet by Winthrop D. Lane. Among its 
members are: Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, Prof. George A. Coe, Prof. Manley C. Hudson, Prof. Luther 
A. Weigle, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Rev. Walter Russell 
Bowie, Rev. Ernest Tittle, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Sherwood Eddy, 
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Alva M. Kerr, Charles M. Sheldon, Wilbur K. Thomas and William 
Allen White. 

The committee seeks help. This can be given by people in two 
ways: first, by sending name and address to committee on militar. 
ism in education, 387 Bible house, Astor place, New York city, so 
that the committee may know on whom to count. Second, by send. 
ing a contribution, however small, to the emergency fund of $5,000 
which must be raised to carry on the fight against a process of mili- 
tarization which unless stopped will destroy all hope of making 
America a leader in establishing world peace. 

New York City. Samuet M. Cavert. 
Joun Nevin Sayre. 


Another Missionary Speaks 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of September 10, Rev. Earl Cranston, of 
Chengtu, West China, replying to a letter of Dr. J. Taylor’s, set 
forth a magnificent moral challenge to all China missionaries, urging 
that their future residence in China should be based not upon the 
military protection of their governments but upon the spiritual in- 
fluence of their own lives and of their message. Subsequently The 
Christian Century published two letters, one from Dr. Taylor, in 
its issue of December 31, and one from Mr. Louis H. Randle, on 
January 21, both of which took a dig at Mr. Cranston and The 
Christian Century. 

Dr. Taylor quoted an article anent the Chinese courts written by 
Mr. Tong Shao-yi which appeared in the North China Herald 
under date of October 17, and pointed out Mr. Tong’s demand for 
a reorganization of the Chinese judiciary. But that does not reply 
to or nullify Mr. Cranston’s challenge. The Chinese people have 
to live under present conditions, and Mr. Cranston’s point is that if 
missionaries want to have the divine life as lived by Jesus, they 
will have to share the daily life the Chinese people, including any 
hardships that may entail. 

Mr. Randle lays down a smoke screen of trivial incidents. The 
fixing of prices with boatmen and permitting older missionaries to 
bargain with coolies who were to take Mr. Cranston to Mt. Omei— 
what do these things have to do with ertraterritoriality? To accuse 
Mr. Cranston of being entranced by his own rhetoric simply shows 
that Mr. Randle does not know his man. Mr. Cranston meant ex- 
actly what he said, “Anywhere I may go in China I want to trust 
myself entirely to the Chinese.” 

Probably Mr. Cranston takes no pleasure in the fact that during 
his first five-year term as a missionary he was living under the 
extraterritorial privilege, which may include the use of the American 
flag as a sign of that special privilege. Happily for us all, Mr. 
Cranston saw the meaning of what was going on around him and 
he was not afraid to tell others what he saw, including his fellow- 
missionaries. The Shanghai shootings of last May brought the 
issue sharply before the Chinese people and before the world. Mr. 
Cranston sees that the issue can no longer be evaded or shelved. 
“Weasel words” do not help; they merely make the users ridiculous 
in the eyes of the Chinese. 

It does not take a prophet to see that missionary work which 
dodges this moral issue will be largely futile, and it is more than 
likely that as the issue becomes increasingly clarified missionary 
supporters in this country will refuse to back missionaries who 
evade the challenge. 


New York and Shanghai. Wuuiam L. Sanpers. 


Perils of a Conscientious Preacher 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just been scanning my files of The Christian Century 
for an editorial I want to use as an illustration in tomorrow's 
sermon—-or some of it. In doing this I glanced at one of your 
many editorials on canned sermons. Of course, we all hear from 
these industries. I had a letter in my mail today on a “Pastor's 
Manual.” I wonder how much business they do? How many 
ministers use this stuff? It’s a damnable thing to do. But, don't 
you know, I get a lot of ideas out of The Christian Century? 

Plymouth, N. H. T. H. Von ver Sur. 
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In Correction 


In our issue of January 28 a communication published in these 
columns was signed, “James M. M. Gray.” It should have been 
“Joseph M. M. Gray.” In our issue of February 11 a reference 
was made to the new editor of the Watchman-Examiner as 
“Austen K. DeBose.” The name should have been “Austen K. 
DeBlois.” We trust that both these distinguished gentlemen 
will pardon the unwarranted liberties thus taken with their 
names.—T HE Eprrors. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for February 28. Lesson text: Matt. 22:15-22. 


Respect for Law 
(Temperance Lesson) 

[CON FESS that I do not like much of this talk which insists 

that a law must be obeyed just because it is a law. That 
has a hard, orthodox sound to it which I dislike, every time I 
hear it. I know that Roosevelt said that the best thing to do 
with a bad law is to enforce it, for then the people would rise 
up and rebel against it. The best thing to do with a bad law 
is to repeal it. 

There is a sweet reasonableness about prohibition so that we 
can appeal to that. Instead of saying, “Now it is in the con- 
stitution and you have got to obey it,” why not use convincing 
arguments and rely upon sound sense. It is in the constitution 
and I, for one, intend to obey it, strictly, and that not through 
force but on account of reason. It is poor psychology, all this 
ranting about “Now you have got to do it.” All right, I want 
to do it, but don’t be so emphatic upon the “got to” element 
in it. The eighteenth amendment is in the constitution with 
solid reason behind it; the laws are written with good judg- 
ment, now why not play up these reasons and these valuable 
judgments? You win the best people by that method. I am 
not good because I have to be, nor because I am afraid not 
to be, I am good because it seems reasonable and right to be. 

Animals are governed by fear—sometimes. Force is essential 
among criminals—maybe. Reason still reigns among most of 
the citizens of these United States. 

In the first place, the eighteenth amendment is in the con- 
stitution because the majority put it there. The consensus of 
opinion among the vast majority of our citizens was and is 
that the use of intoxicating liquor is harmful. Not only wives 
and children felt that way about it, but the large employers 
of labor had that conviction. In fact, it was when the big 
businessmen came into the game, disgusted with drunken work- 
men, that things began to hum in the temperance business. 
State after state had voted the saloon out; millions of the best 
people had decided that we were better, happier and wealthier 
without liquor; the majority in no uncertain proportions had out- 
lawed strong drink. Now are you a good member of a re- 
public? If you are you will abide by the will of the majority. 
You have the right to talk, write and agitate against it, but 
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meanwhile you will respect the law which the majority has 
written, not so much because you are forced to do it, as be- 
cause you recognize the justice of it. 

In the second place, you can see for yourself the menace of 
the bootlegger and the evils that are coming from the use of 
intoxicating liquor. If you would see the folly and danger 
of drinking, look about you. A traffic judge told us that one- 
half the automobile accidents are caused by drunken driving. It 
is a sure thing that alcohol, gasoline and petting do not mix 
to the best advantage. I am willing for young people to dance 
in our parish house, but no young fellow will get through 
the door with a silver flask of liquor on his hip, if I know it. 
This is not the word of a temperance crank; this is the calm 
statement of an ordinary citizen who has good sense. Dancing 
and high-balls do not go together. In fact, high-balls do not 
go well with anything; they should not go at all. Discount 
fifty per cent all the stories that you hear about high school 
and college drinking, and what you have left will make your 
hair stand on end. You must live on a desert island, a thous- 
and miles from what is called modern civilization, if you are 
not appalled by the mixed drinking parties in the homes. Nothing 
good ever comes of it. Drinking strong liquor cannot be 
justified upon any basis. Just now it is the “smart” thing. My 
guess is that it will soon go out of fashion and then temperance 
will be on the throne for good. 

In a calm and poised moment, when your brain is functioning 
rationally, would you say that there is any good reason why a 
rich man should maintain a wine cellar? This again is a rank 
injustice and will have to pass. Strong drink is bad for every- 
one; it is very bad for young people; it is harmful to rich men; 
it hurts business; it wrecks homes; it smashes automobiles; it 
blurs the conscience; it antagonizes spiritual things; it opposes 
the good things of Christ. The sensible American people have 
thought all these things out and, no matter how long or hard 
the struggle, strong drink must go. Joun R. Ewers. 
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Important features of this book: 
All words are between the staffs, making it possible to read 
and sing with ease. 


The reinforced binding protects the book against the hard, 
if devout, usage of over-zealous members of the choir. 


The responsive readings, which mark a new epoch in Biblical 
literature for public worship are in the front pages where 
they can be used without throwing the book out of balance. 
The index, which is so rarely used, is in the back of the book. 


The musical settings constitute a rich and varied feast 
throughout and are fitted to the text with great care. 


The music is within the range of the average voice and creates 
no unwilling sop and b 





No section of the book is over-populated; there are a number 
c—_ service hymns, but not at the expense of hymns of 
votion. 
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is $1.75. The introductory rate is $1.35 with trans- 
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A post-card request will bring a 
returnable copy for your study 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


May Build Skyscraper Church 
In Kansas City 

The Linwood boulevard Christian 
church of Kansas City is attempting to 
purchase a block on Linwood boulevard 
between Troost avenue and Harrison 
street, on which it now holds an option. 
If this valuable piece of property can 
be obtained, it is the plan of the church 
to erect a skyscraper plant to cost ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. In this there 
will be not only facilities for the great 
congregation which has been built up 
under the leadership of Dr. Burris A. 
Jenkins, the pastor, but also a 600-room 
hotel and enough other income producing 
space to carry the cost of the investment. 


Another Synagogue Sold to 
Negro Congregation 

Emanuel synagogue of Hartford, Conn., 
has sold its building to the African M. F. 
Zion church of that city. The Jewish 
congregation will build a new synagogue 
with a seating capacity of 1,500, at a cost 
of about $250.000. The Negro church 
paid $95,000 for its new home. There 
have been several similar cases on rec- 
ord in which Jewish congregations have 
seen their synagogues transformed into 
Negro centers of worship. 


Cieplak to be Made 
Archbishop 


Bishop Cieplak, Polish ecclesiast who 
came to world notice when sentenced to 
death by the Russian soviet government, 
is to be made archbishop of Vilna. 
Bishop Cieplak has been visiting in the 
United States, where he has been greeted 
as a hero by Polish Catholic congrega- 
tions. He sailed recently for Rome, 
where his investiture will take place dur- 
ing March. 


Oldest Congregationalist Minister 
Has Narrow Escape 

Rev. John W. Keeter, said to be the 
oldest active Congregationalist minister 
in the United States, had a narrow escape 
when his home at Burlington, Conn., was 
burned recently. Mr. Keeter and_ his 
daughter who keeps house for him, barely 
got out of the burning building with their 
lives, being unable to save any of their 
personal effects. Twelve years ago, when 
Mr. Keeter came to Burlington, he in- 
tended to retire, but hardly had he set- 
tled down on the farm which he had pur- 
chased, before the pastor of the local 
Congregational church resigned. From 
filling the vacant pulpit temporarily the 
veteran minister moved almost by imper- 
ceptible degrees into the regular pastor- 
ate of the church. As he is now 84 years 
of age, considerable apprehension is ex- 
pressed as to the effect of this exhaust- 
ing experience on the Burlington pastor. 


Holyoke Girls Choose Japanese 
For Honor 

An annual custom at Mount Holyoke 
college, South Hadley, Mass., calls for 
the election of one student as the “per- 
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fect girl” of the institution. This year, 
by vote of her classmates, the honor has 
fallen to Miss Fumiko Mitani, of Kyoto, 
Japan. When Miss Mitani finishes her 
college course, the American law will re- 
quire her to leave the country, unfit to 
remain a fellow inhabitant of these col- 
lege women who have thus acknowledged 
her superiority. 


Call for Reopening of 
Vatican Council 

Considerable agitation is going on 
within the Roman Catholic church to- 
ward the reassembling of the vatican 
council. This general council adjourned 
somewhat unceremoniously when Gari- 
baldi captured Rome. It is now proposed 
that the body be reopened to deal with 
such questions as the social issues which 
have come to the fore in most countries 
during the past fifty years. The likeli- 
hood is that if the council reassembles, 
one question of surpassing interest will 
have to do with the doctrine of the Ro- 
man church concerning the virgin Mary. 


Banquet Famous 
Evangelist 

Dr. Louis Albert Banks, widely known 
as an evangelist, has recently retired from 


British Labor Sees 


NE OF THE MOST REMARK- 

ABLE manifestoes of the present pe- 
riod of social and political change has 
been given out by a group of leaders of 
the British labor party. “It is our con- 
viction,” they say in calling for the hold- 
ing of special church services on April 25, 
“that statesmanship will fail and political 
programs will prove futile as a solvent of 
social trouble unless they embody the 
spirit and practice of Christ.” 


FAMOUS SIGNERS 


Those who have appended their names 
to the document include Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former labor prime minister; J. 
Robert Clynes, former leader of the 
house of commons; Charles G. Ammon, 
former parliamentary secretary to the 
admiralty; Arthur Henderson, former 
home secretary; Philip Snowden, former 
chancellor of the exchequer; Ben Spoor, 
former labor whip; George Lansbury, 
leader of the labor party’s left wing; 
Albert A. Purcell, former vice-chairman 
of the general council of the trade union 
congress; Ernest Bevin, general secretary 
of the Transport Workers’ union; Arthur 
J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ federa- 
tion; Arthur Pugh, president of the trade 
union congress; Ben Tillett, political sec- 
retary of the Transport Workers’ union. 
The manifesto continues: 

“Christ gave to us the large and simple 
principles for the governance of our in- 
dividual lives and the ordering of our 
relationships with others, which alone can 
produce a peaceable, humane and stable 


the active ministry after more than fifty 
years of preaching, to become a resident 
of Roseburg, a suburb of Portland, Ore. 
The Oregon Writers’ league tendered 
Dr. Banks a banquet recently in Port- 
land. At that gathering it was stated that 
during his long career in the ministry, 
Dr. Banks had published seventy vol- 
umes, many of these having had a large 
sale. The later years of Dr. Banks’s ac- 
tive career have been devoted to work 
under the auspices of the Anti-saloon 
league. 


To Elect New Bishop 
In Maryland 

A special convention of the Episcopal 
diocese of Maryland is to be held in 
March for the election of a coadjutor 
bishop. The election has become neces- 
sary because of the elevation of Bishop 
John G. Murray to the office of presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church. 


Famous Indiana Disciples 
Minister Dies 

Rev. Zachary T. Sweeney, of Colum- 
bus, Ind., died on Feb. 4 at the age of 76 
Mr. Sweeney occupied a position of re- 
markable influence in his denomination, 
standing generally for the conservative 


Answer in Christ 


society. We are moved in no mood of 
emotional enthusiasm, but in a sober and 
serious spirit, to make this appeal to our 
fellow-citizens of all classes, without re- 
gard to their political affiliations; that 
they combine all the forces of good will, 
enlightenment, and generous feeling in 
a practical effort to embody Christian 
principles in their industrial and economic 
life. 
CHRIST'S GOSPEL FINAL TRUTH 

“In attaching our names to this mani- 
festo we proclaim our belief in the gospel 
of Christ as the final truth concerning 
the relationships of men one with 
another. 

“The challenge of our time is to the 
good will in men. To unite all our peo- 
ple who realize the need of spiritual re- 
generation, who perceive the dangers of 
the materialist trend of modern civiliza- 
tion, and who acknowledge the authority 
of the Christian conscience as paramount 
to political allegiances and class loyalties 
of every kind, is the principal aim of this 
movement. 

“Industrial Sunday provides the oppor- 
tunity for a demonstration of an inner 
unity, transcending the divisions and sec- 
tional conflicts which dislocate productive 
industry and perpetuate conditions of 
economic inequality and injustice which 
make social progress impossible. 

“We ask everyone who reads this mant- 
ifesto to join in the crusade of spiritual 
regeneration, and to apply the test of 
the Christian spirit to all industrial poli- 
cies and political programs whatsoever.” 
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point of view. His last appearance in pub- 
lic life was at the Oklahoma City inter- 
national convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, when he led the fight against the 
so-called “open membership” forces of the 
church. In 1889 President Benjamin Har- 
rison appointed him consul-general to 
Turkey where, in addition to his consular 
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office, he served as judge of the United 
States court for three years. In 1899 he 
was chosen commissioner of fisheries and 
game for Indiana, and held that office for 
twelve years. He became noted as a ly- 
ceum lecturer, speaking in all parts of the 
country under the auspices of the Redpath 
bureau. Honorary degrees came to him 


Episcopalian and Catholic Oppose Drys 


REAT JOY was manifested among 
G the wet forces of America when, on 
Feb. 2, Dr. James Empringham, secretary 
of the Church Temperance society, an- 
nounced that the organization would sup- 
port the repeal of the Volstead law in 
order to permit the manufacture and sale 
of light wines and beer. On Feb. 8 
Cardinal O’Connell, Roman Catholic pre- 
late of Boston, declared the opposition of 
that church to legal prohibition. Vigor- 
ous dissent from both statements has 
been expressed within both churches. 


FOR VOLSTEAD MODIFICATION 

Dr. Empringham gave his statement to 
the press in the form of an announcement 
fa new policy by the society of which 
he is secretary. He spoke of an investi- 
gation of the present situation which he 
had personally conducted in many cities 
and states, and said that he was “satis- 
fied that the prohibition amendment had 
made the condition much worse than 
formerly.” A questionnaire sent out to 
members of the society had shown the 
same conclusion to lie in the minds of its 
members. As a result, the society was 
planning a campaign for the modification 
of the Volstead act “in the interests of 
temperance and morality.” 

This new policy, according to Dr. 
Empringham, amounted to nothing more 
or less than a return to its original posi- 
tion, which, under the constitution 
adopted at the time of organization, stood 
for “temperance, as distinguished from 
prohibition.” At the time his announce- 
ment was made Dr. Empringham claimed 
that the society for which he spoke was 
the official temperance organization of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, that it 
had an enrolled membership of about 20,- 
000, and that all the bishops of that 
church were ex-officio officers. 

The Empringham statement had hardly 
been given to the public, and haled with 
glee in all anti-prohibition quarters, when 
Episcopal church leaders in all parts of 
the country began to repudiate it. News- 
paper queries directed to the bishops of 
the church disclosed only a small number 
in favor of modification of the Volstead 
act, while almost all united in pronounc- 
ing the Church Temperance society as an 
independent organization without official 
Standing, and without any power what- 
ever to speak for the Episcopal church. 


BISHOP MANNING REPLIES 

In a sermon preached before one of the 
largest congregations ever gathered in 
the cathedral of St. John the divine, New 
York City, Bishop William T. Manning 
said: “Undue importance has been at- 
tached to certain statements made in the 
name of the society known as the Church 
Temperance society. This society has no 
oficial authorization and has no right 


whatever to speak in the name of the 
Episcopal church. It is a voluntary as- 
sociation and its statements have only 
such weight as may attach to those of 
any voluntary organization. They are 
not to be taken as representing the mind 
of the Episcopal church. For some years 
past the church has scarcely been aware 
of the existence of this society and it has 
not been regarded as having weight and 
influence in the church, 

“How the findings were reached which 
were recently announced in the name of 
the society and whether this announce- 
ment was authorized and endorsed by the 
society itself we have still to learn. The 
mind of the house of bishops was ex- 
pressed at the general convention in New 
Orleans last October by the adoption 
without a dissenting vote of this resolution: 

“*Resolved, that facing the danger of 
the spirit of lawlessness in American life 
we welcome the renewed efforts of the 
government of the United States to en- 
force strictly and impartially the prohibi- 
tion laws and the anti-narcotic laws 
which are so widely and cynically dis- 
regarded, and we call upon the people of 
our church to set a good example of that 
obedience to law without which no de- 
mocracy can endure.’” 

Under the stress of the storm stirred 
by his initial announcement, Dr. Em- 
pringham is reported in the press to have 
admitted that the membership of the 
Church Temperance society was not 
more than 10,000. Of this number, a 
large proportion have not paid dues recently. 


CARDINAL O'CONNELL 

The announcement of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell was given to the press without ex- 
planation of any reasons which might 
have called it forth. While it is seen, on 
careful reading, to be only a statement 
of opinion by the writer, as senior cardi- 
nal of the Roman church in this country 
the press naturally gave to his words 
a far-reaching significance. Cardinal 
O’Connell took particular umbrage at the 
part which protestants have played in the 
prohibition fight, saying that they would 
“revive the hoary heresy of the Aquar- 
ians” in that they would “banish wine 
from the sacrifice of the altar.” 

“Voluntary total abstinence the Cath- 
olic church applauds, as in the case of 
a strong-willed man who renounces fer- 
mented liquor for the sake of a weak- 
willed brother,” said the cardinal. “But 
compulsory prohibition is a_ different 
thing. For compulsory prohibition in 
general is flatly opposed to holy scrip- 
ture and to Catholic tradition. More- 
over, it is grossly untrue to say that 
pathology and dietetics have brought in 
a verdict of guilty against the immem- 
orial beverages of the old world.” 
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from many institutions. He had large po- 
litical influence in Indiana and was fre- 
quently urged to run for office. He 
steadfastly refused to respond to these 
suggestions, but on occasion showed his 
power by breaking party slates which had 
been drawn up, and securing the nomi- 
nation and later the election of persons in 
whose political fortunes he was interested. 
Both Mr. Sweeney's father and grand- 
father were Disciples ministers. His 
mother was a relative of Alexander Camp- 
bell. He himself thus came to personify 
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A Way to Peace, Health and Power 

; By Bertha Conde 

‘It is a book that should be on the center table in 

every home.” $1.50 

The Resonableness of Christianity 
By Douglas Clyde Macintosh 


A great book on Christianity. The $6,000 Bross 
Prize Volume. $1.50 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose 
By Fred Merrifield 


An anthology of the best modern poetry with 
interpretative notes. 3.50 


The Religion of Undergraduates 

By Cyril Harris 
Discusses the chief questions of religion as they 
affect youth. $1.25 


The Historical Development of 
Christianity 

By Oscar L. Joseph 
A bird's-eye view of church history. $1.50 


Psychology for Bible Teachers 
By Edward A. Annett 
Should be read by all who teach young ~——. 
1. 


rT) 
These Sayings of Mine 
An Interpretation of the Teachings of Jesus. 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


Will make a strong appeal to business and profes- 
sional men. $1.50 


The World’s Living Religions 
By Robert E. Hume 


An historical sketch, with special reference to 
their sacred scriptures, and in comparison with 
Christianity. $1.75 


The Inescapable Christ 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


Combines a deep sense of spiritual values with 
the tolerant and broad-minded outlook of one 
who understands the perplexities and needs of 
thinking people. $1.50 


The Children’s Bible 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charlies F. Kent 
A translation in simple English of selections from 
the Old and New Testaments : ; ? 
Regular edition, with 30 full-page illustrations in 
full color and duotone. s $3.50 
Popular edition with eight duotone illustrations. 


Science and Religion 
By J. Arthur Thomson 


Shows that the scientific account of nature is es- 
sentially in agreement with the religious vision. 
2.00 


$1.75 
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To 
EUROPE 


Canadian Pacific Empress 
Liners and Monoclass (one 
class) Cabin Ships sail reg- 
ularly from Montreal and 
Quebec by the short St. 
Lawrence route to all prin- 
cipal ports in Europe. Make 
your next trip across the 


Atlantic by Canadian Pacif- 
ic. Only 4 days on the 
open sea 


To the 
ORIENT 


Canadian Pacific giant Em- 
press liners sail fortnightly 
from Vancouver to Japan in 
10 days—then China and 
Manila. The Empress of 
Canada, Empress of Aus- 
tralia, Empress of Asia and 
Empress of Russia are the 
largest and fastest ships on 
the Pacific. They make 
going to the Orient a de- 
lightful experience. Accom- 
modations Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
class. 


For further information see 
local steamship agents or 
R. S. Elworthy, Steamship 
General Agent, 71 E. Jack- 
son Blod., Telephone Wa- 
bash 1904, Chicago, Til. 








a link with the denomination’s past which 
added to his prestige within the life of 
his own church. With his passing one of 
the unusual figures of contemporary 
church life in the middle west disappears. 
His place will not be filled. 


Unusual Lenten Pamphlet 
Distributed 


Dr. Sydney Strong, widely known lib- 
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eral Congregational minister of the north. 
west, has on hand copies of a pamphle; 
containing a series of Lenten messages 
which he prepared for the Seattle Daily 
Union Record a year ago. Throughout 
the Lenten season, day after day, Dr, 
Strong presented in parallel columns the 
story of Jesus as it is given in the Bible, 
together with unusually revealing com. 
ments of his own, under the title of “The 


Recalls Herbert Spencer’s False Optimism 


RS. BEATRICE WEBB, for years 
a leader in English social thinking, 
and known throughout the world as the 
author, in company with her husband, 
Sidney Webb, of many sociological trea- 
tises, has written her autobiography. 
Portions of this remarkable document are 
appearing in the Survey Graphic. The 
picture which Mrs. Webb draws of the 
Victorian England in which she grew up 
is unforgettable. The installment in the 
February issue of the Survey Graphic 
tells of her contacts with John Bright, 
Thomas Carlyle, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Francis Galton, Thomas H. Huxley, and 
John Morley. But the greater part of the 
article is given to her extraordinarily inti- 
mate relations with Herbert Spencer. 
Mrs. Webb tells of the optimism of 
Spencer, and others of his time, that 
science would in itself provide the means 
whereby mankind would go unerringly 


| forward to the millennium. She quotes, 


from her diary, this summary of the faith 
of the famous philosopher: “Throughout 
he finds the same vital principles, ever 
in action, ever successful, and embracing 


| the minutest details. Growth is unceas- 


ing; and though slow, all powerful; show- 
ing itself here in some rapidly developing 
outline, and there, where necessity is less, 
exhibiting only the fibrils of incipient or- 
ganization. 
IRRESISTIBLE ADVANCE 

“Irresistible as it is subtle, he sees, in 

the working of these changes, a power 


| that bears onward peoples and govern- 
| ments, regardless of their theories, and 


schemes, and prejudices—a power which 
sucks the life out of their landed institu- 


| tions, shrivels up their state parchments 


with a breath, paralyzes long venerated 
authorities, obliterates the most deeply 


| graven laws, makes statesmen recant and 


puts prophets to the blush, buries cher- 
ished customs, shelves precedents, and 
which, before men are conscious of the 
fact, has wrought a revolution in all 


| things, and filled the world with a higher 
| life. Always towards perfection is the 
| mighty movement—towards a complete 


development and more unmixed good; 
subordinating in its universality all petty 


| irregularities and fallings back, as the 
| curvature of the earth subordinates 


mountains and valleys. Even in evils, 
the student learns to recognize only a 


| struggling beneficence. But above all, he 
| is struck with the inherent sufficingness 
| of things and with the complex simplicity 


of principles. 

“Day by day he sees further beauty. 
Each new fact illustrates more clearly 
some recognized law, or discloses some 
unconceived completeness; contemplation 
thus perpetually discovering to him a 


higher harmony, and cherishing in him 
a deeper faith.” 


TODAY’S DISILLUSIONMENT 

Mrs. Webb’s present comment on such 
a point of view is illuminating. “In these 
latter days of deep disillusionment,” she 
writes, “now that we have learned, by the 
bitter experience of the great war, to 
what vile uses the methods and results of 
science may be put, when these are in- 
spired and directed by brutal instinct and 
base motive, it is hard to understand the 
naive belief of the most original and 
vigorous minds of the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties that it was by science, and by 
science alone, that all human misery 
would be ultimately swept away. This 
almost fanatical faith was perhaps partly 
due to hero-worship. For who will deny 
that the men of science were the leading 
British intellectuals of that period; that 
it was they who stood out as men of 
genius with international reputations; 
that it was they who were the self-con- 
fident militants of the period; that it was 
they who were routing the theologians, 
confounding the mystics, imposing their 
theories on philosophers, their inventions 
on capitalists, and their discoveries on 
medical men; whilst snubbing the artists, 
ignoring the poets and even casting 
doubts on the capacity of the politicians? 

“This unhesitating reliance on the par- 
ticular type of mental activity, which is 
always associated with modern, or shall 
I call it western science, was by far the 
most potent ferment at work in the 
mental environment in which I was 
reared, whether in the books I read or 
the persons with whom I associated on 
terms of intimacy.” 


SPENCER HIMSELF LOST FAITH 

But not only does Mrs. Webb show 
her own disillusionment; she suggests 
that Herbert Spencer himself, before his 
death, lost his optimism as to the ultimate 
outcome of the work of science. “It is a 
favorite speculation of mine,” she writes, 
“that Herbert Spencer himself eventually 
discovered that there was no evidence in 
the findings of physical science for any 
such assumption of essential beneficence 
in the working of natural forces; and that 
the mental misery of his later life was 
not altogether unconnected with the loss 
of the inspiring creed with which he 
began his synthetic philosophy. From 
his references, during the last years to 
current scientific controversy, I gathered 
that he was profoundly disturbed by some 
of the newer hypotheses of the physicists; 
but as I had neither knowledge of nor in- 
terest in these questions I failed to under 
stand the cause of this unrest.” 
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orth- World’s Best Man.” This remarkable more. When he appeared before his class other classes have been organized by men 

iphlet collection of messages is now available on a Sunday morning, Mr. Cary was who have gone out from this body into 

sages at 40 cents a copy. Dr. Strong’s address greeted with an attendance of 137. He other churches and have determined that 

Daily is 508 Garfield St., Seattle. was told that 138 invitations had been sent they would have similar study groups in 

ghout —e — out to present and former members of their new congregations. 

, Dr. ieee Bibl oe the class and of that number only one py Sunday School Teachers 

is the ens Sible sp had failed to respond. A great armful of In Uniform 

Bible, Unusual recognition came recently to chrysanthemums and a set of Moffatt’s S a el ' it a 

com- Mr. John R. Cary, for twenty-seven years translation of the Bible were presented Yo . James . aes — © ~~ 4 

“The teacher of a men’s Bible class in the to the teacher. During the period Mr. ork city, provides Sunday schoo! teach- 


Homewood meeting of Friends, Balti- 


Cary has been teaching his class, twelve 


Studies Reading of Presbyterian Preachers 


ers and ushers with uniforms. It is said 
that the innovation has added greatly to 
the interest and dignity of their service. 
Other churches are considering its adop- 
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carried by a selected group of soprano 
voices. It has already obtained wide use 
in England. Prof. Hall, who teaches 
church and choral music, believes that if 
it is introduced into this country it will 
encourage a more active participation in 
church services by the worshipers. 


Columbia Dean Believes in 
Teaching Religion 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia 
university, New York city, recently told 
the association of American colleges that 
religion can and should be taught in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Dr. Hawkes 
said that real teaching consists in stim- 
ulating the student's interest to read and 
think and that this makes religion as pos- 
sible a subject for instruction as anything 
else. 


Episcopalian Elected Head of 
Missions Conference 

Dr. John W. Wood is the newly elected 
president of the foreign missionary con- 
ference of North America. This is the 
body which coordinates the work of most 
of the Protestant missionary societies in 
the United States and Canada. Dr. Wood 
is secretary of the domestic and foreign 
missionary society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. He succeeds Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, secretary of the foreign mis- 
sionary board of the Presbyterian church. 


Methodist Theological School 
To Be Moved 

The Kimball school of theology, a 
Methodist institution, is to be moved from 
Salem, Ore., to Seattle, Wash. In its new 
location the school will be associated inti- 
mately with the University Methodist 
church, which faces the campus of the 
University of Washington. In its former 
location, the school was closely connected 
with Wiliamette university, a denomina- 
tional institution for the state of Oregon. 


Dr. Fosdick as Magnetic 
As Ever 

On the single Sunday he was in this 
country during his brief trip to discuss 
with the trustees plans for the new build- 
ing program of the Park avenue Baptist 
church in New York city, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick preached in the pulpit 
he will occupy regularly beginning next 
October. More than 1,000 persons who 
had waited in the rain for a chance to 
enter the church were turned away when 
the last available space had been filled. 
Dr. Fosdick spoke of Christianity as “the 


response in our lives of the spirit and 
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quality of Jesus.” This, he said, is the 
result not of “mere mechanical and de- 
tailed imitation,” but of “the creative re- 
sult that takes place when the Master 
personally captures a man.” 


Calls the East Home of 
Religious Meditation 

Dr. William Paton, secretary of the 
Indian Christian council, who is now 
speaking in this country, emphasized the 
contribution which India has to make to 
the total religious life of the world in an 
address to students at Drew theological 
seminary, Madison, N. J., recently. Dr. 
Paton said, “Our conception of religion 
is of social service, organizations, and so 
forth, whereas the Indian man of religion 
is an ascetic who lives apart from the 
world. I would not say that a religion 
that lays too much stress on meditation 
is necessarily true, but we have on the 
other hand tended to overemphasize cer- 
tain aspects of Christianity and forget 
others which are none the less Christian, 
and we have thought far too much about 
the ability to put things across. 
When we can show these people the love 
of God that possesses us, they will yield 
their hearts to him and become wonderful 
disciples and soldiers of the Lord.” 


Exchange Pulpits; Use 
Same Theme 

Fourteen ministers in Concord, N. H., 
exchanged pulpits on a recent Sunday and 
all used the topic “The Appeal of Jesus to 
Modern Life,” in preaching before neigh- 
boring congregations. The exchange is 
said to have caused a remarkable awaken- 
ing of interest in the services of the Con- 
cord churches, and it will be made an an- 
nual event. 


Episcopal Liberals 
Hold Conference 

The assembly of the modern church- 
men’s union of England encouraged a 
group of liberal ministers in the Episcopal 
church in this country to hold a confer- 
ence on February 8 and 9, at St. Stephen’s 
church, Philadelphia. The conference, 
which was under the auspices of the na- 
tional church league, heard papers on 
“Liberalism and Anglo-Catholicism,” by 
Dr. E. Clowes Chorley; “Liberalism and 
Evangelicalism,” by Dr. Karl Reiland; 
“Liberalism and Mysticism,” by Dr. Carl 
R. Grammer; “Liberalism and Modern- 
ism,” by Dr. George Foley; “Liberalism 
and Church Legislation,” by Dr. Alex- 
ander A. Cummins and “Liberalism and 
Social and Political Reform,” by Dr. Clif- 
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ford G. Twombly. The holy communion 
was celebrated by Bishop Philip E. Cook, 
of the diocese of Delaware. Annual meet- 
ings of the same nature are planned. 


Must Build Church 
Although Useiess 

Illinois courts have decided that the 
will of J. T. Crumbaugh, an eccentric 
farmer who died recently near Leroy, IIL, 
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must be carried out. Accordingly, ground 
has been broken for the erection of a 
church which will cost $50,000, and on 
which there will be an additional expendi- 
ture of $25,000 for furnishings. It is ex- 
pected that the church will be completed 
some time next month. It is to have no 
pastor and no congregation. So far as 
can now be seen services will never be 
held within it. Mr. Crumbaugh was a 


Seek Help for Syrian Refugees 


ABLE DISPATCHES received by the 

Presbyterian board of foreign mis- 
sions indicate that there is need for im- 
mediate help for refugees in Beirut and 
Sidon. Rev. James H. Nicol, for 20 years 
a missionary in Syria, reports on condi- 
tions following the recent military opera- 
tions in a way reminiscent of the stories 
from Belgium a few years ago. 


TOWNS BOMBARDED 

“Of course you have read a lot in the 
papers about this country, and naturally 
much of it has been unreliable and ex- 
aggerated, but conditions are very bad 
here just now,” writes Mr. Nichol. 
“Beirut and Sidon are full of refugees 
from Damascus, Hasbaya, Rashaya, and 
Judeidy, the principal towns that have 
been attacked by the Druses and bom- 

barded by the French. The people have 
ed leaving their homes which have been 
burned and plundered. Some have saved 
a few of their things, others have nothing 
save what they stand in. The French 
Red Cross has distributed clothes and 
blankets, and here in Sidon they are 
giving bread and cooked food to all who 
go for it. The Syrians have also come to 
the fore in giving. Money has been sent 
by Syrians in the United States and Bra- 
zil, in Egypt and in Palestine, and local 
committees have been formed to distri- 
bute relief, so you can see that many have 
been cared for. Fortunately for these 
poor people, the weather has been fine 
and until the last few days, more like 
spring than winter, so they have not suf- 
fered too much from the cold. 

‘We went up to the devastated region 
yesterday, for we had heard that the 
troops were taking away the church 
benches for firewood, but we did not get 
much satisfaction. However, a couple of 
notices were written out to be tacked on 
the doors of the mission property, and 
with that we have to rest content. These 


villages are a pitiful sight; the houses are 
burned, and the contents robbed and 
scattered; the people say they have noth- 
ing to go back to and many will emigrate 
as soon as they get the chance. Only 
yesterday we heard that the Druses had 
attacked another village, and burned 
twelve houses. The troops responded by 
shelling the outskirts of the town, and 
thus caused more damage and loss of life. 
Our teacher there lost two brothers, one 
struck by a shell, the other shot by a 
Druze. The women have suffered—so 
many of them having miscarriages, and 
one poor thing gave birth to twins right 
by the roadside. Oh! we have heard aw- 
ful tales. 


WANTON DESTRUCTION 


“The churches in four of our centers 
have been damaged, other mission prop- 
erty is destroyed, somie of the schools 
are disorganized, and the people scattered. 
With it all, it is interesting to see how 
resigned these people are. So many times 
after telling about all they have lost, they 
will say: ‘Nushjurallah'—‘Let us thank 
God’—meaning that they are thankful to 
be alive. Oh! it is wicked to see the dam- 
age done—beautiful houses burned, fine 
furniture chopped up, household stores 
all thrown in a heap; the grain, the oil 
and cooking butter all mixed up with 
broken crockery and sawdust. These peo- 
ple get in their stores for the whole year 
all at one time, so you can imagine what 
it means to have everything lost. We 
don’t know how it will end.” 

A relief committee is already at work 
in Beirut, of which the Presbyterian mis- 
sion treasurer is a member. This in- 
sures that all the money sent will be 
spent directly for aid, with no overhead 
expense. Five thousand dollars is needed 
immediately. The Presbyterian board 
will receive contributions, at 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 
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spiritualist. His will provided that this 
should be a spiritualist church to be at- 
tended only by spirits. The income from 
1000 acres of land is set aside for its main- 
tenance. There is not a single spiritualist 
living in the township in which the 
church has been built. The courts, how- 
ever, have refused to allow the will to be 
broken at the petition of various claim- 
ants. 


Texas Church Paper to Have 
New Editor 

The Christian Courier, a weekly pub- 
lished at Dallas, Tex., has elected Dr. W. 
W. Phares as editor. Dr. Phares is pas- 
tor of the South Dallas Christian church 
and will retain this position while acting 
as editor of the Courier. The Courier has 
taken a strongly independent stand in 
treating denominational policies. It is ex- 
pected that this will be maintained under 
the new editor. 


Plan Religious 
Rotary 

At the time of the recent Detroit meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
federal council of churches, a plan was 
launched for the formation of a national 
luncheon club to be composed of laymen 
interested in religious questions. This 
club has now been organized as the Lin- 
coln International club. It has branches 
in Detroit, Dayton, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
and Flint, Mich. It is conducted much 
as the Rotary and similar luncheon clubs 
are conducted, but its appeal is primarily 
to business men who are ready to devote 
a large part of their time to religious 
affairs. 
Missionary Appeals for Speed 
On Dam Project 

Dr. Dirk Lay, Presbyterian missionary 
among the Pima Indians of Arizona, has 
appealed to President Coolidge to do what 
he can to speed up the work on the 
Coolidge irrigation dam. This dam is 
planned to restore to the Indians waters 
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unjustly taken from them during the past 
25 years. The bill providing for its con- 
struction was signed by Mr. Coolidge in 
June, 1924. Dr. Lay says that there has 
been plenty of time in which to complete 
the project but the work has gone very 
slowly. Only a little preliminary work 
has actually been done. The building of 
the dam itself remains untouched. While 
the conditions remain as they are, the 
mortality record of the Indians is said to 
be extremely high. In one township, 26 
per cent of the allotment holders have 
died since 1921. 
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Regrets Denominationalism 
In South Africa 

Another missionary bewails the effect 
of denominationalism. After one of the 
most distinguished missionary careers of 
modern times, Dr. Donald Fraser has re. 
turned from South Africa to Scotland to 
become foreign missionary secretary of 
the United Free church. In a great public 
meeting held at Capetown, on the eve of 
his sailing, Dr. Fraser spoke of the harm 
that has been done in that missionary field 
by competing sects. “1 hope that the day is 
coming when the word ‘Presbyterian’ will be 


Union Journal Opposes Labor Wetness 


4 pee READINESS of American union 
labor to support the wet cause has 
more than once proved a source of sor- 
row to labor’s friends. That there is a 
strong element within union ranks which 
does not approve of the policy is known. 
It now begins to look as though this 
element might become more insistent on 
being heard. At least, the Locomotive 
Engineers Journal, organ of one of the 
strongest of the brotherhoods, and itself 
one of the most powerful labor papers in 
the United States, has come flatly out on 
the issue. It is possible that this declara- 
tion may move other labor journals to de- 
clare against the alliance of labor with 
liquor. 
BAD COMPANY 


“We regret to note,” says this influen- 
tial paper, “that the American federation 
of labor has joined with the association 
against the prohibition amendment, the 
constitutional liberty league of Massachu- 
setts, and the moderation league of New 
York to spend its hard-earned funds for 
a forlorn campaign to bring booze back 
to the workingman. Institutions, like in- 
dividuals, are sometimes known by the 
company they keep, and the allies of the 
A. F. of L., in this case, are notoriously 


poor company, backed by the very booze 
interests that flouted the law, demoralized 
workingmen’s homes, corrupted legisla- 
tures, and took untold millions of dollars 
out of the workers’ pay envelopes in the 
days of the open saloon. For these people 
to talk about ‘temperance reform’ is al- 
most indecently humorous. 


BRITISH EXAMPLE 


“The railroad brotherhoods, as well as 
hundreds of thousands of sober, indus- 
trious workingmen in the A. F. of L., are 
opposed to booze because they know it 
never made any man a better citizen, a 
better worker, or a better husband and 
father. We do not believe the remark- 
able growth of labor cooperative bank- 
ing in this country would have been pos- 
sible if the workingman were still shoving 
his savings over the bar. We are further 
convinced that the progress of the Ameri- 
can labor movement depends upon leaders 
with clear, cool heads, and not upon those 
whose brains are addled by alcohol. Per- 
haps it is worth observing that the leaders 
of British labor, who have made such 
substantial progress economically and 
politically since the war, are overwhelm- 
ingly dry.” 
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perhaps be sitting beside you in the theater; that your son, whom you find so hard to understand may be only 
another Peter, with all Peter’s virtues as well as his faults. 
The following chapter headings, which give evidence of the Dean’s journalistic genius for captions, are indicative of the character of these 


THOMAS: The Man of Moods 

SIMON ZELOTES: The Man who was a Flame of Fire 
UDAS: The Man Who Might Have Been 
ARNABAS: The Man of Broad Sympathies 

PAUL: The Man Who Made Good 

JESUS: The Son of Man, The Perfect Type 


To the layman it will bring new insight into Bible truth and 


A Study in 
Temperaments 


PRICE OF BOOK, $2.00 (we pay postage) 
Other Recent Books by Dean Brown: 
TEN SHORT STORIES FROM THE BIBLE ($1.75) 
WHAT IS YOUR NAME? ($1.50) 


THE CHRISTIAN 


YALE TALKS ($1.35) 
WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION ($1.50) 


CENTURY PRESS - - - - - Chicago 
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dropped from the name of this Bantu 
church through union with other Chris- 
tian bodies. For here in South Africa de- 
nominationalism has gone mad. The 
natives have easily imitated and gone one 
better, for they now have one hundred 
and twenty-one separatist sects in South 
Africa who own no allegiance to any 
European body. This spirit of divided- 
ness has greatly weakened the testimony 
and service of the Christian church, so 
much so that few mission bodies or 
churches have elbow room for the full 
presentation of the readers of the gospel 
of Christ.” 


Promise Expurgation 
Of Missionary Hymn 

An indication of the change in the situa- 
tion with regard to foreign missions was 
given in a Lutheran rally at St. Luke’s 
church, Brooklyn, recently. The speaker 
of the evening, Dr. N. B. Mamikam, a 
native instructor in philosophy at Noble 
Christian college, India, told the audience 
that he regretted their singing “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” because of 
the aspersions which Bishop Heber’s fa- 
mous hymn casts upon the people of 
Ceylon. Dr. Stephen M. Paulson, pastor 
of the church, thereupon announced that 
when in the future the hymn is sung in 
that church the verse which refers to the 
“spicy breezes which blow o’er Ceylon’s 
isle,” will be omitted. If this sort of 
thing keeps up, very few missionary 
hymns will be allowed to remain in their 
present form. 
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Presbyterians Choose New 
Council Secretary 

Dr. James H. Speer has been elected 
associate secretary of the general council 
of the Presbyterian church. This is a 
body which, to a large extent, directs the 
work of the church during the intervals 
between the seasons of the general assem- 
bly. Dr. Speer will be associated in this 
responsible position with the stated clerk 
of the assembly, Dr. Lewis S. Mudge. 


Catholic World Population 
Above Three Million Mark 

The latest Roman Catholic statistics 
claim a population for that church of 
345,000,000, of which more than one- 
eighth, or 43,000,000, is to be found in 
English-speaking lands. It is claimed that 
there are 18,000,000 Roman Catholics in 
the continental United States, and almost 
10,000,000 more in the colonial possessions 
of this country. The Roman Catholic 
population of the British empire is set at 
15,000,000, of which only 2,000,000 are in 
England. The division between con- 
tinents gives the number of Catholics in 
Europe at 190,000,000; Asia, 15,000,000; 
Africa, 3,000,000; America, 112,000,000, 
and Australasia, 2,000,000. 


Choose New Head for 
Temple University 

Mr. Charles E. Beury has been elected 
president of Temple university, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Beury succeeds the late 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder of the 
institution. The story has been frequently 


told of the way in which Dr. Conwell de- 
veloped this school for students who 
otherwise would have been unable to ob- 
tain a higher education. There will be no 
change in the policy of the new admin- 
istration, Mr. Beury having been for a 
number of years one of the most active 
trustees of the university and an intimate 
friend of Dr. Conwell. 


Samuel Hadley’s Son Becomes 
Mission Leader 

Mr. Henry H. Hadley has been made 
director of the Calvary chapel of the 
Episcopal mission on east 23rd street, 
New York city, connected with Calvary 
church. This chapel has been closed for 
a number of years but it is now proposed 
to reopen it, conducting it along the lines 
made familiar in rescue mission work. 
The director is the son of Samuel H. 
Hadley, for many years nationally known 
superintendent of the Jerry McAuley 
Water street mission in New York. 


Warn New Zealand Presbyterians 
Against Modern Dancing 

As a result of the agitation which has 
been felt throughout the Presbyterian 
church in New Zealand for the last year, 
the recent general assembly of that 
church adopted a special report on 
dancing. The general assembly reaffirmed 
the principle of liberty of conscience and 
declared that every individual has the 
right to decide his own course of action 
on such matters. At the same time the 
assembly expressed itself as regretting 
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Wabash and Jackson 


CONOVER TONE 


is colorful and singing. From the low- 
est note to the highest there is an even- 
ness of scale possessed by but few Pianos. 


Made in our great factories in Upright 
Grand and Reproducing models and sold 
direct from our Factory Branches, the 
Conover is more moderately priced than 
any other really great Piano of today. 


Sold on Easy Monthly Rental Terms 
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er enables us to continue and to extend our 


As a subscriber to The Christian Century 
you are entitled to open a book account 
with The Christian Century Press. 


Nore: (1) You may have 30 or 60 days credit(though « 

remittance, of course, saves bookkeeping for both book- 

seller and customer.) 

(2) We pay postage. 

(3) We carry in stock all books advertised by us and your 

order goes out complete on the day of its receipt. 

(4) You can depend upon our recommendations. Ours is a 
k service. 


Your substantial 
book 


Why not let us handle all your book purchases? You 
may include in your order any boo 


now in print. 


Tas Curistian Century Press, 
440 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send the following books: 


O and charge to my account, payable 
© for which I enclose cash. 


@ Norse: If zou wish, you may order by number from list of 49 books, 
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that many modern dances are unworthy Brazil Defeats Romanist 
of our Christian civilization and culture. Control of Education 


February 18, 1996 


Carib Gold, by Ellery H. Clark. Bobbs Merrill 
$2.00. 
Modern Missions in Chile and Brazil, by various 


It likewise deplored the open and secret The chamber of deputies of Brazil re- authors. Westminster Press, $2.50. 
use of liquor at dancing parties. The cently voted down a proposal to turn The Gospel that Jesus Preached, by A. T. Cadouy, 
assembly brought out the moral dangers control of public education ii that re- Macmillan, $1.75. 


involved, deprecated dances held in con- public over to the Roman Catholic ciiurch. 


Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction, by 
James A. Muller. Macmillan, $4.00. 


nection with the church, and closed with A bill was introduced which would have Principles of Religious Education, by Emme and 


a statement that “the assembly further brought this 


Its supporters Stevick. Macmillan, $1.75. 


affirms that the only solution to modern made their case on the ground that the 7*28¢¢y and Triumph, by Timothy Prescott Frog 


Abingdon, $1.75. 


social problems lies in the positive preach- population of Brazil is 18,000,000 Cath-  Steepies Among the Hills, by Arthur W. Hewitt, 


ing of the gospel of the kingdom.” 


Cotner College Elects 
New President 

Cotner college, Disciples institution at 
Bethany, Neb., has elected Rev. John B. 
Weldon as president?’ Mr. Weldon suc- 


posal. 


: . . 1.00. 
died last September. The new president . 


Stockton college and comes to his work Paul Douglass. 


olic as against 


‘ . . Two Roads, by Rudolf Broda. 
was at one time vice-president of Culver- How Shall Country Youth be Served? by H. 


14,000,000 non-catholic. Abingdon, $1.75. i 
After vigorous debate, however, the vote Outlooks on God, by Wilbert C. Blakeman 
showed a majority of 60 against the pro- 


Abingdon, $1.00. 

Organization and Administration of the Aduk 
Department, by Wade Crawford Barclay. Meth. 
odist Book, 70 cents. 

The Psychology of Later Adolescence, by E£, 


_ BOOKS RECEIVED Leigh Mudge. Methodist Book, 60 cents. 
ceeds the late Dr. C. C. Coddley, who The King’s Cross, 


Dun. Longmans, The Open Gate to Prayer, by Mabel N. Thu. 
ston. Revell, 60 cents. 


Four Seas Co. The Cost of a New World, by Kenneth Maclen. 


nan. Missionary Education Movement, $1.00, 


Doran, $2.50. The Singers of Judah’s Hills, by Charles Arthur 


directly from a position as executive sec- Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Boyd. Revell, $1.25. 


. 2 vols., $10.00. 
retary in the department of endowments 


Who’s Who of the Oxford Movement, by Bertram 


The Life and Works of Edward Coote Pinkney, C. A. Windle. Century, $2.00. 


in the board of education of the Disciples by Thomas O. Mabbott and Frank Lester Plead- These Twelve, by Charles R. Brown. Century, 


of Christ. well, Macmillan, $2.00. 


$2.00. 














You’ve been hearing about it—and 
now here it is—just published— 


An Outline of 
Christianity 


The Whole Story of Our Civilization Since the 
Birth of Christ in One Flowing Narrative 
One hundred distinguished authorities have collaborated in 
this great work. All the Races and Creeds, all Walks of Life 
are represented among the contributors, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, Hindu, Historian, Economist, Sociologist, Lawyer, 

Scientist, Educator and Scholar 
FIVE VOLUMES: 
. The Birth of Christianity 
ERNEST FINDLAY SCOTT, Directing Editor 
The Builders of the Church 
F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, Directing Editor 
The Rise of Modern Churches 
SHAILER MATHEWS, Direc ting Editor 


Christianity and Modern Thought 
FRANCIS J. McCONNELL, Directing Editor 


Christianity Today and Tomorrow. 
JOHN H. FINLEY, Directing Editor 


A MONUMENTAL ACHIEVEMENT! 
The production of this great work has been under the direc- 
tion of an Executive Editorial Board of 33 leaders of thought, 
among whom are such men as Nehemiah Boynton, Tertius 
Van Dyke, James Rowland Angell, W. H. P. Faunce, David 
Starr Jordan, Henry Churchill King, Willard L. Sperry, etc., 
etc., The five volumes, to be published one per month, sell 
at $5.00 each. 
The First Volume, at $5.00, is now ready! 

Order today—and enter your order for the other volumes, 
which will be shipped as published. 


Drop us a card with request for Descriptive Circular. 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, Chicago 


Tue Curistian Century Press, 
440 5. Dearborn St., Chicago 


] Please send me Volume | of The Outline of Christianity. 


| Also enter my order for the other four volumes to be delivered as 
published 


[ Enclosed find remittance of $5.00. 
| Charge to my account, payable days 


My Name 


Address 








For Your Church: 








For Your Sunday School: 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


In lots of 100 or more: Cloth at $1.00, Half-leather $1.25 








| 440 South Dearborn Street 


THE HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


Edited by H. Augustine Smith 


In lots of 100 or more: 75 cts. per copy. (Single copy $1.00) 





Send for returnable copies 
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This scholarly book of Professor Bacon’s now only $1.00! 


Introduction to the New Testament 


By Benjamin W. Bacon 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Yale Divinity School 
CONTENTS: 

Part I.: Criticism and Tradition 
History, Method, Scope and Present State of the Science 
Growth of Tradition and Formation of the Canon. 

Part Il.: The Pauline Epistles ? 
Epistles of First Period: Galatians and Thessalonians 
Epistles of Second Period: Corinthians and Romans 
Epistles of the Captivit 
Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews 

Part III.: The Catholic Epistles 
1 Peter, James, Jude, 2 Peter 

Part IV.: The Historical Books 
The Synoptic Tradition 
Synoptic Writers 

Part V.: The Johannine Writings 
The Apocalypse and the Epistles 
The Gospel According to John. 

This book is scholarly, sympathetic, vivid. 


285 pages, new price, $1.00 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : Chicago 
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ahem, 7 The two crying needs of the world today are: 
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Meo (1) Social reconstruction. That is coming rapidly. 
woe (2) The growing of a devotional life. That is lagging. 


The year 1926 bids fair to build largely toward a better and more sat- 
isfying world. Industrially, socially, politically, the signs are favorable. 
But is it not a deplorable fact that the church is seemingly not alive to 
the breaking of a new day throughout the world? What of your church? 
Is there any task to which you could set yourself this year that would 
be more important than just the task of building up, within your con- 
gregation, a genuine devotional life? More spiritual Christians will mean 
a more spiritual church—and a spiritual church is the world’s need to 
day. Is there any better aid to the cultivation of the devotional life than 


The Daily Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 


Mr. Pastor! Mr. Christian Layman! 


Will your church be found asleep in this 
hour of unprecedented spiritual opportunity? 
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A practical step toward developing your people spiritually will be to have at hand 25 or 
more copies of The Daily Altar. If you are a minister, preach a special sermon on the 
devotional life and tell your people about this inspiring book. Hundreds of pastors have 
already done this, and one result is that 60,000 copies of The Daily Altar are in Christian 
nomes today, calling to a renewed spiritual life. 


COUPON FOR 15 TO 100 COPIES 
This coupon will bring you from 15 to 100 copies 


of The Daily Altar at 75 cents per copy. The Crsietion Copeury hom 
d treet, ; 
Price Single Copy: Cloth $1.00. Morocco $2.50. - perme _— 


Decide NOW what Sunday you will devote to a 
sermon on “Modern Living and the Devotional 
Life’ or some similar topic, and arrange to have. 
at hand 25 or 50 copies of The Daily Altar 
You will be surprised how rapidly they will vanish. 
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Gentlemen: Will you please send me at once 

0 15 copies 0 50 copies 

O) 25 copies 0) 100 copies 
of the Popular (cloth-bound) edition of “The Daily Altar” 
at 75 cents per copy, and............copies of the leather 
edition at the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy. 


0 We wish 30 or 60 days to pay for the bocks. 
© Enclosed find check to cover. 
Postage to be paid by publishers. 
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Faith Faces the Universe 


“‘The Christian world needs more than a new apologetic, 
grudging admission of scientific truth and a retreat to a nar- 
rower and narrowing circle of entrenchments. It needs to 
receive with a shout the new weapons which science has forged 
for it. It needs to enter joyfully into the inheritance of a 
more living world with a more intimate God.” 








So writes the Literary Editor of The Christian Century—and with truth. Here 
are some books which will aid you in facing the universe of science “with a shout”: 











SCIENCE AND CREATION 
By C. F. D’Arcy 


Exhibits not only vigor of thought and felicity of 
style, but a certain tingling quality which is not easy 
to describe. The author holds that science has given 
us the epic of an ongoing civilization and argues for 
conscious intelligence in the direction of the evolution- 
ary process. ($1.25) 


SHARING IN CREATION 
By W. Cossy Be.u 


The style of this author, who is a professor of the 
amor 4 of religion—is fairly sampled in this ex- 
cerpt: “The — suggestion that neither God— 
if there be a —nor the world, nor man can be 
really known, we may put aside as philosophic neur- 
asthenia. We were born, as a race, of our world, bone 
of its bone, flesh of its flesh. We have been living, as 
a race, in our world for many thousands of years. 
And we have been living in it with some success.” 
ete., ete. The thesis of the author is that Jesus Christ 
is the Key through whom alone the universe of science 
can receive satisfactory interpretation. ($2.00) 


SCIENCE RELIGION AND REALITY 


By Batrour, Ince and Others. 


A monumental book. Besides the introductory 
chapter by Lord Balfour and Dean Inge’s remarkable 
summing up of the the matters under consideration, 
there are chapters by some of England’s foremost 
scientists on such subjects as “Magic, Science and 
on,” “Science and Religion in the 19th Cen- 
tury,” “The Domain of Physical Science,” ‘The 
Eso) of Religion,” ‘Religion and Psychology,”’ etc. 


THE FAITH OF A WORKER 
By L. P. Jacxs 

A better title would be “‘The Challenge of Death.” 
It is a sequel to Dr. Jacks’ “The Challenge of Life.” 
His interpretation of the divine immanence is that the 
universe as a whole is not dead, but is all alive. ($1.25) 


HERE“ARE EIGHT CREATIVE BOOKS. 


A LIVING UNIVERSE 
By L. P. Jacks 


“‘We are all tired of shams—shams in religion, in 
education, in politics. We want reality. I suggest 
to you that reality is an actable thing rather than a 
speakable thing. Seek for reality in what you mean 
to do, not in what you are fond of saying. Treat 
Christianity as an actable religion, and distrust all 
forms of it which consist in merely saying this, or saying 
that. Think of the universe about you as alive with a 
spirit that forever acts the truths on which the universe 
reposes.”” This book is a good tonic for the resolution- 
passing church of today! ($1.00) 


SCIENCE AS REVELATION 
By Joun M. Watson 


Here is described the universe as science knows it— 
stars, atoms, electrons, germ-cells, fossils, animal 
forms, and human instincts, impulses and conscience. 
Religion, the author holds, must offer the explanation 
of all. Two excellent chapters on the new religion and 
the new revelation. ($2.25) 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO RELIGION 


By SaarLer MaTHews 


This book was included as one of the four books on 
religion in the list of ‘Forty permanent world books” of 
1924 publication prepared by the American Library 
Association. ($3.00) 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By J. ArraHuR THoMsoN 


The author of “The Outline of Science” has written 
one of the most satisfactory books of recent publica- 
tion on the sup “conflict” between science and 
religion. Already a classic. ($2.00) 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION. 


We have them all in stock—and we pay postage. 
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